








TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER 1875. 
Basil's Faith : 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS* 


By tHe AvTEOR oF ‘ Bitter Fruit.’ 





“On souffre, on pleure dans la vie ordinaire! On a besoin de consola- 
tions, de sacrifices, de dévouements dans la vie ordinaire!”—VICcTORIEN 
Sarpov. (Nos Intimes.) 


Cuarter I. 


HAT excellent life which many persons live who belong to the 
higher section of English middle-class life, had been lived by Mr. 

and Mrs. Bradley—an eminently respectable life, based upon success- 
fal commercial operations supported by adequate capital—no trials, 
either by tension of the money market, or through unruliness of 
spirit or flesh, had disturbed the even tenor of their career. Men 
rose and fell in the chances of City life; but Mr. Bradley, eschewing 
the temptations of speculation, persistently trod the safe path of 
legitimate business. Men and women rose to a high eminence of 
saintliness—men and women descended to the nether depths, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley persistently trod the safe and estimable path leading 
heavenwards, of churchwarden mediocrity. They had their reward, 
—they were growing old, and the sere and yellow leaf brought them 
honour, love, obedience, and troops of friends modelled in their own 
moral semblance—each and all persistently treading that same safe and 
estimable path—a daily recurrence of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
—thoroughly adequate and nourishing—sherry of golden suavity, 
port of fading ruby—a daily recurrence of the same ideas, social and 


* This story is founded on a drama of the same title. In the present 
inequitable condition of the law of copyright, it is necessary to state that 
the dramatic rights are secured by two performances of th? play at Hull 
during the season of 1874. 
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religious—a strange intertwining of these ideas—everything is sacred 
to a churchwarden! Life without a battle, but life without a 
victory. 

At last the trumpet sounded, and the battle began. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley lived in a very comfortable villa at Twickenham, the garden 
of which sloped down to the river. Our story commences on the 
morning of the 1st of September, 1873. As a rule, Mr. Bradley 
was always the first of the family to enter the breakfast-room. Break- 
fast was laid in a cosy, pleasant room, ‘half library, half ordinary 
sitting-room, which opened into the garden. Mr. Bradley’s mind 
was ill at ease as he stood before a small table examining with rueful 
countenance a very perfect breech-loader by Westley Richards, wiping 
the barrel with the most loving care. ‘Confound my old legs,” 
he murmured, “ they won’t stand the work! Confound that infernal 
’34,—I laid it down in my youth to floorme in my old age—impro- 
vidence of youth! Oh, for one sniff of the turnips—one long deli- 
cious sniff! That crispy green crunching under the boots—sparkling 
with dew—quivering with excitement. Oh, hang these breech- 
loaders ! they are very pretty, but they’ve no mercy on a man’s legs 
or a man’s breath: ‘down charge!’ Well, it was breathing time, 
—perhaps it was sport.” 

Mr. Bradley's recollections of old-fashioned sport were interrupted 
by the entrance of Martha, the confidential maid, and indeed, by 
virtue of long and faithful service, well-nigh the mistress of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley and of the entire household. Martha placed a travel- 
ling-bag on the table close to the gun-case. 

“ Well, Martha, is the boy ready ? Portmanteau packed? LEvery- 
thing all right, hey ?” 

“The portmanteau’s right enough, sir—I packed it myself. I 
wouldn’t trust any one else to touch it.” 

“Then of course it’s all right ?” 

“No, sir, it isn’t; it’s very far from being all right. The fact is, 
Master Basil . 

“ Martha, do try to say Mister Basil. Remember, he’s of age these 
last three years.” 

“T do try to say Mister Basil, sir, but I can’t quite manage it. I’m 
sorry to say that Master Basil says he won’t go.” 

“Not go!—the 1st of September!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley with 
amazement. 

“When I went to call him this morning, there he was, dear young 
gentleman, sitting up in his dressing-gown, all of a daze like. I 
know what’s what,” Martha added, with significant gesture. “I've 
told missus all about it. I know he ought to go—he’s no business 
to stop another day in this house.” 

“ His father’s house, Martha ?” 
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“ Not another day, sir, begging your pardon—while she remains 
here, and that’s the plain truth.” 

» “Martha,” said Mr. Bradley, with severe tone, “never let me 
hear you utter another wicked word of that sort. Have you women 
no charity one for another? Understand, once for all, as long as 
Mrs. Milburn remains in this house no one shall question her 
conduct,” 

“Tt’s no business of mine, sir; she won't hurt my character. It’s 
only on Master Basil’s account that I care—he’s a young man, and 
ghe——” 

“ Martha !” 

Martha prudently retired. 

“Head of one’s own house,” thought Mr. Bradley, with a feeling 
of self-abasement, “‘freeholder, but not head— wagepayer, but not 
master—husband, but not lord. For the first time in my life I’ve 
tried to perform a generous action at a certain cost—tried to stand 
up against the world on behalf of a defenceless woman hounded 
down by lies and calumny, but the world beats me—the world, leagued 
with wife, and servants, and neighbours, and that grim prude, re- 
spectability. Ah, there's nothing left to a man of sixty-five but 
cowardice. Port wine’s about the limit of his free will, and even 
there his will mustn’t be too free.” 

Basil Bradley entered the room in shooting garb—as pleasant a 
looking young Englishman as might be seen in a day’s journey, but 
serious withal beyond his years, and bearing a stamp of methodical 
business habit. In point of appearance and bearing, the very sort 
of son for Mr. and Mrs, Bradley to idolize and worship—the very 
sort of young man to tread that same safe and estimable path which 
they had trodden. 

“Basil, my boy, how late you are !” 

“Time enough, sir. Where’s the money article?” he replied, 
snatching up the Times and scanning it eagerly. 

“The money article! Confound it, Basil—the birds—the birds !” 

“ Yes, yes, the birds; but business is business, father.” 

“Not on the Ist of September! I thought you had arranged 
everything for a holiday.” , 

“So I had; but it’s no use taking a holiday if your mind won't 
give you one.” 

“Bless me, Basil. Why, at one time you were never happy with- 
out a gun in your hands.” 

“T was mad for sport then; I’m mad for money now.” 

“Haven't you enough, my boy ?” 

“The zest of making it—not the money; the emulation—my head 
pitted against a thousand clever heads.” _ 

“Gambling, Basil.” 
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“ Well, it’s not the turf, father. You were afraid of that at one 
time. I do love horses, though. I wish men had as little vice.” 

“Come, put down the paper, and get ahead with breakfast ; they'll 
begin the day without you.” 

“T must wait for a telegram from the office. Any more about that 
wretched business ?” 

“Tom Milburn sticks to his text. I declare I’m half puzzled.” 

“Ym not! It’s as clear as day,” replied Basil, with vehemence. 
“Tom Milburn is an infernal blackguard !” 

“Gently, my boy, gently—the proofs he holds against her conduct.’ 

“ Proofs! I don’t believe in proofs,” answered Basil. “I believe in 
people. Isn’t Tom Milburn a blackguard, and a liar to boot ?” 

“ Granted.” 

“Tsn’t Clara Milburn a noble, pure-hearted woman ?” 

“T think she is, but I can’t prove it.” 

“Prove it? no; but I believe it—faith !” 

“ A man of business,” said Mr. Bradley, with a smile, “and he talks 
of faith.” 

“Why, father, men walk by faith in the City—golden promises, 
golden plausibilities—proofs! no proof but faith; the error consists 
in being gulled by liars. Proof is no proof without an honest man 
to vouch it. Tom Milburn is a scoundrel, I'll vouch for that.” 

“Well, I can’t tell what a jury will say to your theory,” replied 
Mr. Bradley, with a shrug of the shoulders, 

“ Good heavens, father! it won’t come to that ?” 

“Tt will come to that, my boy.” 

“What, all those vile liars arrayed against her in that horrible 
Divorce Court ?” 

“She shall have the best legal advice money can procure.” 

“We can give that to criminals, father; but the shame will kill 
her.” 

“ Hush, Basil, here’s your mother.” And Mrs. Bradley hurried into 
the room, full of maternal solicitude for her son. 

“ Making a good breakfast, Basil, I do hope; it will be such a hot, 
fatiguing day.” And Mrs. Bradley seated herself at the breakfast- 
table. “ Papa, dear, is he making a good breakfast ?” 

“Nonsense, Maria, the boy’s old enough to know what to eat.” 

“T don’t care about his age—it’s his breakfast. Basil, dear, you 
must support yourself.” 

“All right, mother, I am supporting myself.” 

“ You'll give our kindest remembrances to Mr. and Mrs. Woodford ?” 
said Mrs. Bradley, with marked emphasis ; “and mind, Basil, you are 


to give my best love to Margaret Woodford—she’s a great favourite 
of mine.” 


* You've often said so, mother.” 
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“A charming, sensible girl, thoroughly well brought up; no fiddle- 
de-dee sentiment and pack o’ nonsense about her. Good religious 
parents—excellent examples for a young girl.” 


“Oh, yes, Margaret Woodford’s well enough,” replied Basil, 
calmly. 

“She's a great deal better than that,” pursued Mrs. Bradley. “I 
only wish I could induce you to think so. Mind, you're to tell her 
from me that I’ve been wanting her to stay with us these last three 
months, and now I declare the summer’s gone.” 


“Why didn’t you ask her before?” inquired Basil, with some 
surprise. 


“ How could I ask a young girl to this house ?” 

“ Why not, mother ?” 

“T can only tell you, Basil—and your own common sense will tell 
you the reason—if I had a daughter of my own, nothing should 
induce me to let her remain in this house.” 

“My love! my love!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, in deprecatory tone. 

“It’s the fact, Mr. Bradley. It’s very hard for me; I've never 


been ashamed before now to ask people to my house.” 
“ Oh, mother, mother !” 


“No, Basil; I was brought up as a girl ought to be brought up. 
I trust I have never forgotten my early training. I trust I have 
always taught you a proper sense of right and wrong.” 

“Yes, mother, of right and wrong; and I tell you from the bottom 
of my heart, that you did what was quite right when you afforded an 
honourable asylum under your own roof to a lady who has been shame- 
fully treated.” 

“T've no word to say in favour of Tom Milburn,” persisted Mrs. 
Bradley, “ but, at the same time, there are people who take his part ; 
and you know perfectly well, Basil, there is not a single house at the 
present moment where Clara Milburn would be received.” 

“The greater honour to us, mother, that we receive her here.” 

“She has infatuated you in her favour,” retorted Mrs. Bradley, in 
acrimonious tone, “ I can see that plainly enough.” 

“ Mother, dear,” answered Basil, with serious and earnest expres- 
sion, “ you can’t suppose for a moment that I care for Clara Milburn— 
Tom Milburn’s wife—absurd notion ; but I tell you plainly, I do care 
for the shameful way she has been treated: I do care that she should 
be the victim of lies and calumny: I do care that her only child, 
almost a baby, should be wrested from her: I do care, because I 
believe she is good, and true, and noble; and I mean to stick up for 
her through thick and thin.” 

Basil was interrupted for the moment by the entrance from the 
garden of Captain Seton—a young man, senior to Basil by three or 
four years—the nephew of a neighbour and intimate friend of the 
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Bradleys. Basil laid eager hands on Seton, and drew him forward 
into the controversy. 

“We are talking about Mrs. Milburn, Seton. I want you to assure 
my mother of your faith in her honourable conduct. They know you 
were engaged to Mrs. Milburn long before this miserable marriage with 
my cousin. Tell them your confidence in Mrs. Milburn’s conduct.” 

“Mrs. Milburn has been shamefully wronged by her husband,” 
replied Seton. “I’m fully convinced of her entire innocence.” 

“Bravo! Tell them that Clara Milburn is not the woman to whom 
a man would dare to utter a dishonourable word.” 

Seton replied with some slight hesitation, “ Certainly, certainly ;” 
and, turning to Mrs. Bradley, remarked, with a smile, that Basil was a 
doughty champion. 

“So are you, Seton,” retorted Basil, half in jest and half in earnest. 
“ By heaven! if ordeal by battle wasn’t over, there would be two 
lances in the field; and I know a third, if it were needful. You'd 
couch a lance, father, wouldn’t you, even if you had to do battle in 
your slippers and dressing-gown? By Jove! a fellow could fight for 
his faith in those days, and lay about him, and leave the verdict to 
heaven !” 

“ Dark ages of superstition!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley ; “ we leave it 
now to twelve jurymen, selected by blind chance. Well, suiting my 
chivalry to the practice of the age, I’ve placed the whole matter in 
the hands of our neighbour, the eminent ecclesiastical lawyer, Dr. 
Manley; he’s an old schoolfellow of mine, and will advise me as a 
friend, I shall be greatly governed by his opinion.” 

*T shan’t!” exclaimed Basil. 

“Why ?” inquired Mr. Bradley. 

“ Because his opinion, I’ll bet fifty to one, will be adverse. I know 
the proofs are against her.” 

“ Basil, I declare it’s perfectly distressing to hear you talk in this 
absurd strain,” said Mrs. Bradley, with evident vexation. 

“He must think as he likes,” replied Mr. Bradley ; “it’s no use 
arguing with him on these terms. And now, once for all, let this 
conversation cease.” 

“The secret of my popping in upon you at this early hour,” said 
Seton, in a tone of apology, “is that my uncle wants to bother Basil 
with another question about those dreadful mining shares.” 

“What, is he still hankering after those wretched things ?” 
exclaimed Basil. “I’ve proved to him half-a-dozen times——” 

“ Proved !” exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 

“ Yes, father ; proved the directors a pack of scoundrels. I can’t 
analyze copper ore, but I can tell what men are made of.” 

“ He’s bent upon taking the shares,” said Seton. 

“ He sban’t do it!” replied Basil, with energy. 
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“T wish you could give him a couple of minutes as you drive past,” 
continued Seton ; “ he always listens to you.” 

“The mare’s so fresh she won't stand a moment. Here, I'll run 
across the gardens—it won’t take ten minutes.” 

“Shall I order the dog-cart to be ready for you when you return ?” 
inquired Mrs. Bradley, as Basil rose to leave. 

“ When I come back, mother, will be time enough. I can’t be sure 
of going till I get the telegram.” And Basil hurried off to save Mr. 
Seton from entering upon his rash speculation. 

“T can assure you, said Seton, “that my uncle is always praising 
Basil ; he says he’s the best man of business in the world—hard- 
headed, practical.” 

“So he is,” replied Mrs. Bradley ; “all but that crotchet about this 
unfortunate affair.” At this moment the servant entered with a card 
on the salver for Mr. Bradley. 

“ Well, my love,” said Mr. Bradley, glancing at the card, “ we shall 
soon know the best or the worst of it. Dr. Manley is good enough to 
call upon me—not seeing me at church yesterday, I suppose.” 

“T only beg one thing,” said Mrs. Bradley. ‘Promise me that 
Dr. Manley’s advice shall govern our course for the future.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. Bradley, with an assumption of 
firmness ; and he left the room. 

“JT wish you clearly to understand, Captain Seton,” observed Mrs. 
Bradley, “that I thoroughly sympathise with Mrs. Milburn in her 
very unfortunate position ; and, of course, if I were not thoroughly 
convinced in my own mind of the perfect rectitude of her conduct, I 
should not allow her to remain in this house another moment.” 

“ Quite so, Mrs. Bradley,” replied Seton. 

“It’s in vain to deny the prejudice of the world in such cases,” 
continued Mrs. Bradley, “and I’m old-fashioned enough to say that it 
is a very wholesome prejudice. Mothers will not bring their daughters 
to this house, and I don’t blame them.” 

“T know the strong social feeling on the point,” observed Seton, 
“ for I’m always fighting it.” 

“It really is very unpleasant,” continued Mrs. Bradley, “to see 
one’s neighbours looking askance at one. I declare sometimes I can’t 
bear to go to church, and I was always brought up from a child toa 
strict performance of my religious duties ; and then there are the ser- 
vants, really they ought to have a proper example shown them by 
their superiors.” At this moment Martha entered the room. “ Well, 
Martha, what’s the matter ?” 

Martha approached her mistress, and said a few words, which were 
inaudible to Captain Seton. 


“Oh, yes, Martha, she can come now,” replied Mrs. Bradley, in a 
tone of irritation. 
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Martha left the room; and Captain Seton readily surmised that 
mistress and maid were in league to prevent as far as possible Basil 
Bradley from being in the company of Clara Milburn. 

“Of course, Captain Seton,” continued Mrs. Bradley, “I say all 
this in confidence; but it’s no use blinding one’s eyes to the fact that 
this is a most unfortunate affair both for Mrs. Milburn and ourselves, 
and all the more so on Basil’s account.” 

Clara Milburn entered the roon—quietly, very quietly, as if with 
purpose to shroud herself away. She was about three-and-twenty ; 
elegant, lithe figure ; sweet, interesting face, but darkened with sad 
expression. Mrs. Bradley received her with marked ceremony and 
distance of manner. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Milburn. Captain Seton, an old friend of 
yours, I know.” 

Clara’s face flushed when she perceived the presence of Captain 
Seton ; and bowing coldly, she bent her eyes to the ground. 

“May I offer yousome tea? I’m afraid it’s rather cold.” 

“Tt will be very nice, thank you, Mrs. Bradley ;” and Clara took 
her seat at the table. “A lovely day for the first of September,” she 
remarked, forcing herself to talk ; “I hope Basil will have good sport.” 

“My son isn’t certain even now whether he can get away from 
business.” 

“ What a pity !” 

“Basil is devoted to his duty, Mrs. Milburn ; no shooting or any- 
thing else can divert him from that; duty is one of the cardinal 
principles of life.” 

Martha entered the room, and spoke to Mrs. Bradley. 

“Oh, your master wishes to see me in the study, does he? I must 
ask you to excuse my leaving the breakfast-table, Mrs. Milburn ; 
Mr. Bradley desires to see me on business.” 

And, with a stately inclination of the head, Mrs. Bradley left the 
room, followed by Martha. Clara Milburn and Captain Seton were 
alone. 

The flush again mantled her face; she started up, and glanced at 
him for a moment with scornful expression. 

“So, Captain Seton——” 

“ Clara !” 

* “Not Clara!—Mrs. Milburn. You have dared to come here for 
my answer to the letter you gave me last night. It’s burnt! I have 
suffered very much,” she continued, in agitated voice, “suffered the 
horrible anguish of unjust accusation—accusation supported by diabo- 
lical ingenuity—but that letter of yours has dealt me the hardest blow. 
We were younger than we are now when you asked me to be your 
wife—younger, but I think you knew the meaning of your offer.” 

“You know I did!” he exclaimed, passionately. 
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“ You meant it as the highest honour you could pay to the girl you 
loved—you felt she was worthy of the highest honour.” 

“T did!” 

“ And now——Oh, she has sunk so low in your estimation that 
you dare write to her that shameful letter—‘fly with you to 
India! ” 

“ Listen to me !” 

“To me first,” she answered, with vehemence. “Oh, you must 
have greatly changed, or your hand would have paused ere it penned 
those words !—Oh, worse than insult, a drying up of all source of faith 
and hope! What faith or hope is left, if those who should believe in 
me have turned faithless? if one who has known me from girlhood— 
one who has loved me—believes me worthy of this shameful offer? Is 
this that beaw idéal I worshipped at seventeen ?” she added, in a tone 
of bitter contempt. 

“ By Heaven, I love you now as then !” 

“Not now as then!” she exclaimed, indignantly. “Oh! think 
what you could haye done for me had that love been a true, noble, 
enduring love! you, coming back from India, fresh to our circle, you 
could have said to me, ‘Clara Milburn, I know these vile stories are 
base lies; have confidence, I believe in your innocence. I knew you 
as a girl, asa playmate; the whole thing is monstrous, impossible.’ 
Oh, think what strength those words would have given me to face the 
world—to defy those accursed lies!” 

‘‘T have said all this to the world,” he answered. 

“But not to me,” she rejoined, scornfully. ‘No, Mark Seton. In 
your own heart you have condemned me, and joined my enemies in 
secret, using empty mouthings of confidence before the world.” 

“These are bitter words, Mrs. Milburn; nevertheless I shall be 
true when all the world has turned aside.” 

“Qh, let it turn, I care not; I have a safe refuge here. My own 
husband’s relations have declared their perfect faith in my innocence, 
and they have proved their faith by giving me an honourable asylum 
in their house.” 

“They have, certainly,” answered Seton, in a doubtful tone. 

“Would Mrs. Bradley have anything to do with a person in whose 
character she had not entire confidence ?” 

“No, but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“There is such a thing as wearing out a welcome,” said Seton, 
significantly. 

“Not in a case like mine,” rejoined Clara, vehemently. “Their 
house must be my home while this charge kangs over my head ; they 


feel that—they feel that to send me away would be an act of utter 
condemnation.” 
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“Can you honestly tell me that Mrs. Bradley does not begin to 
tire of your presence ?” 

“Oh, well; she may at times be rather impatient—rather cold, 
even; but that’s only on the surface. We are none of us quite 
perfect. Of course | try to give as little trouble as possible—keep 
myself to myself; but she could never send me away while she has 
confidence in my character. No, no! impossible! Heaven would 
never permit that. Then you know Mr. Bradley ‘ 

‘Mr. Bradley does not govern here,” interrupted Seton, with marked 
emphasis. 

“Perhaps in little things,” replied Clara; “but in great matters 
a@ man is master of his own house; and I am sure his sense of 
justice” 

“ And Basil Bradley—that eminently good young man ?” 

“Basil Bradley! I scarcely ever see him,” answered Clara. 
“ Besides, he’s immersed in business, morning to night.” 

“Do you think they contrive to keep him away from you?” 

“No, no, no! absurd !” 

“That Martha; that confidential cat, Martha ?” 

“ Quite a mistake—quite a mistake, I assure you.” 

“Then I am mistaken,” said Seton, with significant gesture. 

“You are indeed mistaken,” replied Clara. “It’s very cruel of 
you to talk in this strain :” and tears rose in her eyes, for deny it as 
she might, she felt he was telling the bitter truth. 

“Cruel! Heaven forfend!” exclaimed Seton. “All I desire is to 
open your eyes to the true state of things in this house. Prepare 
yourself; the end will come far quicker than you deem. Dr. Manley 
is now here, in conference with Mr. and Mrs. Bradley.” 

“Dr. Manley here! they’ve not sent for me!” she exclaimed, with 
surprise. 

“Dr. Manley is not here on your account, but on theis—not for 
your justification, but for theirs in retaining you here.” 

“No, no! I tell you a thousand times, no! You talk in vain when 
you try to shake my faith in these good, true friends. They must be 
true. My child has been taken from me. There must be some 
mercy left on earth. No woman could ever be permitted to stand 
alone against such fearful odds.” 

“Blind yourself with that faith, if you will,” replied Seton, in 
ironical voice. “Dr. Manley must needs declare in no undecided 
tone his confidence in your cause, or you leave this house, Mrs. 
Bradley will send you away,—and then ?” : 

“ And then I shall be without one friend in the world.” 

“One friend,” urged Seton. 

“Not one! Leave me, Captain Seton.” 

She turned from him with contempt and scorn, but he felt he was 
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only baffled for the time. He knew that Mrs. Bradley was doing her 
best to favour his cause—to drive Clara Milburn through sheer des- 
peration into hisarms. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley entered the room. 
The interview with Dr. Manley was over ; he was assured it could 
only have one ending, and he retired into the garden in full con- 
fidence of future victory. 

Clara flew to Mr. Bradley as soon as he entered the room. 

“You've seen Dr. Manley. Oh! will they let me have my child— 
will they—will they ?” she exclaimed, with piteous vehemence. 

“ You mustn’t excite yourself, my dear,” said Mr. Bradley, kindly. 

“T won't; but Mabel—Mabel,” she gasped eagerly. 

“We must talk over matters quietly,” observed Mr. Bradley, 
evasively. “My dear Mrs. Milburn, Dr. Manley——” 

“Oh, but tell me about Mabel first-——” 

“‘My dear, I regret to say that Dr. Manley has not pronounced 
any opinion upon that point.” 

“ But that was the point,” she cried, in agonized voice; “my very 
life-blood, my child !” 

“ You see,” said Mr. Bradley, “that Dr. Manley only called upon 
us as an old friend. Mr. Jackson, our family lawyer, will see him 
professionally in a few days——” 

“But Mabel—Mabel!” she exclaimed, in accents of despair, and 
burst into tears. 

“Do oblige me by putting a little restraint upon your feelings,” 
said Mrs. Bradley. “We can’t do impossibilities; we are trying to 
do the best we can.” 

Clara Milburn felt, from the hard, unsympathetic tone of the voice, 
that Mrs. Bradley had pronounced her condemnation. Captain Seton’s 
words were fast coming true. 

“Thave got to tell you,’ said Mr. Bradley, speaking with great 
hesitation, ‘ that Dr. Manley considers—or rather that he thinks on 
the whole—or perhaps all things considered—that it would, or rather 
might, be better if you were somewhat nearer Mr, Jackson’s office.” 

“Nearer Mr. Jackson’s office!” exclaimed Clara, almost dumb- 
founded. 

“Yes, my dear—rather nearer,” repeated Mr. Bradley ; “lodgings, 
you understand.” 

“Yes, I understand,” replied Clara, in faint voice. She sank back 
in her chair—she felt that her condemnation was finally pronounced. 

“We shall take every care of her, shan’t we, Mrs. Bradley?” Mr. 
Bradley endeavoured to assume a cheerful manner. 

“Certainly, Mr. Bradley ; certainly !” 

’ “We thought of Martha’s sister,’ pursued Mr. Bradley, “near 
Bloomsbury Square. Oh, come in, Martha, if that’s you.” It was 
Martha, and she did come in; it had been arranged that she should 
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do so. “You say your sister's drawing-room floor is disengaged ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You must know, my dear,” continued Mr. Bradley, addressing Mrs. 
Milburn, “ that Martha’s sister was formerly in service here.” 

“ Yes, sir—please—ten years,” exclaimed Martha, in dignified tone. 
“Then married from this house: and now she’s a respectable widow; 
pays rents and rates regular.” 

“Tt won't seem like being away from us altogether,” observed Mr. 
Bradley, in a kindly tone ; “ will it, my dear ?” 

“Qh, no, Mr. Bradley; certainly not!” replied Clara, shuddering 
at his words. 

“ Martha will go up to town this morning,” said Mrs. Bradley, “ and 
make all the arrangements with her sister ; and Mrs. Milburn will be 
able to go up in the evening in our brougham, after it has taken us 
to the Sharps.” 

“ A very good arrangement!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley. “ You know, 
my dear, we shall pay for everything.” 

“'Thank you, Mr. Bradley ; thank you!” And sick at heart, scarcely 
realizing the terrible position in which she was placed, she turned 
from him and sank into a chair. 

“ Well, come,” muttered Mr. Bradley, “ it’s a mercy it’s over. Poor 
thing! she takes it in very good part. Manley’s wrong; I’m sure he 
is. I'macoward—coward! Port wine, port wine!” and Mr. Bradley 
wiped his eyes and his glasses. He would have liked to say some 
more kind words to Mrs. Milburn. He lingered near her, but the 
words stuck in his throat. Basil’s entrance was a great relief. 

“ You never will be in time, my boy !” 

“T certainly shan’t,” replied Basil, looking at a telegram; “I 
must go up to town after all. 

“No, Basil!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, in a tone of regret. 

“The telegram says ‘ Yes.’ Ishall do what I can to catch the ‘one 
o'clock’ from Waterloo, and then take a fly over from Chertsey. 
Good morning, Mrs. Milburn. I didn’t see you for the moment.” 

She rose from her chair. ‘“ Good morning, Basil; you must allow 
me also to say good-bye !” 

* Good-bye ?” he exclaimed, with astonishment. 

“ Yes, I am going to leave you this evening.” 

“ Going to leave us?” 

“Tm sure it’s time for my long visit to come to an end,” she said, 
striving to hide her anguish with a smile. 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Milburn.” 

“Tt’s necessary for me to be in town, near the lawyer.” 

“Who says that ?” asked Basil. 

“ Dr. Manley advises it.” 

“ Dr. Manley !” exclaimed Basil, with warmth. 
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“The fact is,” said Mr. Bradley, intervening, “ you see, Basil——” 

“ Yes, father,” he replied, with emphasis, “I see; I see!” but he 
said no more, and his manner lapsed into its usual phlegmatic 
state. 

“ Allow me to thank you,” said Clara, addressing Basil, in trembling 
voice, “ for all your attention to me.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mrs. Milburn,” he replied, bluntly ; “don’t 
mention it. Well then, if it must be so, good-bye!” He shook the 
hand she offered him, but he threw no warmth into his grasp. His 
manner appeared even more than usually cold and indifferent ; in fact, 
just the sort of manner Mrs. Milburn was prepared to expect—the 
manner of a hard-headed, practical man of business, full of business 
thoughts, starting, as of daily custom, for his London work. 

“You'll lose your train, Basil!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, catching 
at any excuse to prevent her son from conversing with Mrs. Milburn. 

“Time enough, mother!” And Basil, after a few business remarks 
to his father, went towards the garden. Seton met him on the 
threshold. 

“Settled matters with my uncle?” inquired Seton. 

“ T’ve knocked that share mania out of his head!” replied Basil, with 
a good deal of emphasis. 

“ A thousand thanks, old boy ; and now you're off to the birds?” 

“No; to London first ; perhaps the birds in the afternoon.” 

“ One moment, Basil!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, following her son 
to the window. “Don’t forget my best love to Margaret Woodford. 
I shall write to her to-day, to ask her to stay with us next week.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley stood together watching their son as he 
hurried down the garden; they loved him so much! they were so 
proud of him! he was such a good young man! he had never given 
them a single moment’s anxiety! But when Mrs. Bradley looked at 
her son, and thought of what women are capable of becoming—thought 
of the many cunning pitfalls which fair lithe hands can dig! of the nets 
woven in finest mesh by deft white fingers! then her heart misgave 
her; and in her maternal love and fear she hated her own sex most 
thoroughly, and she wished, as fervently as wished the old ascetics of 
desert, cave, and pillar,—that women were utterly uprooted from the 
economy of life. 

Seton passed into the room, and quietly approached the chair 
where Clara Milburn was sitting, with head bent over the table, and 
her hands clasped over her face. 

“ The end has come,” she murmured ; “not one friend—not one!” 
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Cuapter II. 


Tue battle that Mr. Bradley fought on that first day of September, 
1873, was not fought in the open country in the sight of men—it was 
fought in the recesses, wheresoever they have local habitation, of his 
own conscience—so, as far as the outside world was concerned, there 
would be no shout of victory and no shame of defeat; but none the 
less in that same conscience of his would be felt the silent thrill of 
moral triumph, or the chill sense of shameful discomfiture. Mr. 
Bradley’s battle, the one battle of his life, ended in defeat. 

The more he reflected upon all he knew of Mrs. Milburn’s character ; 
the more he pondered the modest, blameless tenor of her life since she 
had resided under his roof; the more improbable appeared the charges 
alleged against her by a wicked and vicious husband, and consequently 
the greater the justice and duty of affording her an asylum in his 
family. But against this sense of justice and duty was arrayed the 
strong feeling of expediency—it was decidedly expedient that she 
should go. Mrs. Bradley had so ruled it, and society supported Mrs. 
Bradley ; could he be fairly called upon to draw the sword against 
his wife and society in combination? Then again on religious 
grounds, and Mr. Bradley was not a man to ignore religion in its 
relations to seeular conduct, the course of action was very fairly clear. 
Mr. Bradley’s theology was mainly of a prudential nature; the grand 
precedents of a defiance of the world for the sake of duty and justice 
did not appear in his mind pertinent to the subject in debate, but it 
did appear that the right of a wife to select the inmates of her house 
was very conclusively established by the precedent of Abraham and 
Hagar. Besides all this, he might chance to be wrong and Mrs. 
Bradley right in her estimate of facts, in which case the expulsion of 
Mrs. Milburn would become a positive duty to themselves, their son, 
and society; and then after all, putting it at the worst, he would 
remain passive, the error of action, if error it were, would rest on 
Mrs. Bradley’s shoulders not on his. So Mr. Bradley gave up the 
fight, struck his flag, and surrendered to expediency, and he laid the 
flattering unction of sophistical extenuation thick upon his soul; but 
none the less in his heart of hearts did he feel that Mrs. Milburn was 
innocent; and that he, John Bradley, Esquire, with moneys, divers and 
sundry, at due interest in safe and prudent investments, with all the 
esteem and respect of the world—nay, with the positive ‘approval of 
the world in the act he was about to permit—was nothing better than 
a mere cowardly, contemptible being, scarcely worthy of the name of 
man. 

Mrs. Bradley’s battle, on the other hand, might be called a victory ; 
it was splendid and goul-stirring in all the attributes of triumph— 
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splendid in self-confidence, splendid in the conviction of a righteous 
cause! Alas! this conviction was only built upon prejudice; anxiety 
on behalf of Basil; fear of the world ; and that womanly power, which 
has not been entirely denied to men, of converting false inferences 
into absolute facts. Dr. Manley’s friendly words of caution were 
clear proofs of this woman’s guilt—clear proofs of the just condem- 
nation of society—could anything more be required? What! a 
woman of this character an inmate of her house? oh, dire infection ! 
beyond all power of disinfectants. A woman of this character holding 
daily intercourse with her son! striving insidiously, no doubt, to 
ingratiate herself with a young man of total inexperience in the wiles 
of women—a young man endowed with a generous and even a 
Quixotic soul! So the inference being accepted as an incontrovertible 
fact, the consequences of the fact accumulated with frightful rapidity. 
Mrs. Bradley was almost panic-stricken with visions of the terrible 
dangers, moral and otherwise, that beset her son. Thank Heaven, 
the woman was to leave that very evening! Mr. Bradley had faith- 
fully promised her that much ; and she, on her part, had promised a 
secant and grudging courtesy to Mrs. Milburn for the few hours she 
was to rem: in in the house. 

Thus it was throughout that day with husband and wife; never- 
theless, both in Mr. Bradley’s shameful defeat, and Mrs. Bradley’s 
delusive victory, lay the seeds of a bitter repentance. 

It had been arranged that Mr. and Mrs. Bradley were to spend a 
friendly evening with their neighbours the Sharps: they were about 
to start, when the maid, a young girl who had been accustomed to 
attend on Mrs. Milburn, entered the room with a request from that 
lady that she might be permitted to see Mr. and Mrs. Bradley before 
they left for the evening. 

“ll ring for you, Jane,” said Mrs. Bradley; and Jane left the 
room. “I suppose we must see her ?” 

“ You may, Maria; I won't.” 

“ You needn’t speak with such emphasis, Mr. Bradley; I really 
think it would be kind. I don’t want to appear harsh while she remains 
here:” 

“No! Hang it, Maria,” replied Mr. Bradley, with increased emphasis, 
“T aust be spared this. I can’t face her, and that’s the truth of it.” 

“* Nonsense.” 

“ If I believed in Dr. Manley’s opinion, I’d see her at once; but I 
don’t believe in it. The more I think the matter over, the more con- 
vinced am I of her innocence.” 

“ Marvellous incredulity !” 


“ Be that as it may, with this faith strong in me, I have agreed to 
her being sent away, knowing full well that this act in the eyes of the 


world means our condemnation: that’s why I can’t see her. I shall 
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be in my study, engaged there; mind, she’s not to come to me. I 
shall be ready when you are ready.” 

Mr. Bradley left the room. There was a certain point in minor 
matters at which he was capable of becoming doggedly obstinate, and 
Mrs. Bradley felt that that point had been reached. 

Clara Milburn had nerved herself to make one last appeal for mercy 
—nerved herself to encounter once more the cruel words of Mrs, 
Bradley ; she had crushed down with violent effort the pride of her 
heart which was counselling her with fierce counsel to set Mrs. Bradley 
at defiance, and repay scorn withscorn. A dangerous guide, and she 
knew it; she saw clearly whither such counsel tended, and she shud- 
dered at the terrible sight. Nay, nay: humility must be her friend— 
long suffering endurance must be her counsellor: surely her last 
earnest prayer for countenance and support would be crowned with 
SUCCESS. 

She entered the room with beating heart and trembling steps. 
Mrs. Bradley’s manner was sadly cold and distant. Could there be 
any hope? 

“ Well, Mrs. Milburn, we were about to start, but at your request 
I have remained to see you.” 

“‘ But—Mr. Bradley ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ He declines seeing you again.” 

“ At last he has come to believe in those lies !” 

“T don’t say that,” replied Mrs. Bradley, evasively ; “ you leave us 
simply because Dr. Manley advises it.” 

“TI feel I must have been a great burden to you,” urged Clara; 
“but if you could only know the value of your support to me—every 
word, every act, acquired a tenfold significance—mere trifles to an 
ordinary guest stood to me as vouchers of faith and confidence.” And 
then in tones of greater vehemence: “I swear to you I am innocent! 
Oh, bear with me a little longer—don’t send me away until after that 
trial ”——. 

“ Really, Mrs. Milburn, I am not accustomed to this excitement.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bradley, do give me one word of kindness! I’m too 
weak to battle it out and defy the world without some support. Oh, 
for one blessed word of confidence! If you could only realise the 
fearful position in which I stand —cast out of the pale of respectability ; 
no protection, no safeguard; the last friends shunning me as a vile 
thing; nothing to hope from respectable persons but contempt and 
scorn.” 

Mrs. Bradley endeavoured to change the issue. ‘“ You do me great 
injustice,” she observed; “I have never despised or scorned you. I 
trust I never despise or scorn anyone; really, if you keep talking in 
this exaggerated strain, my palpitations will come on, I know they 
will; try to be calmer, pray.” 
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Calm in the midst of a terrible struggle—oh, bitter mockery !—with 
one last, despairing effort, Clara threw herself at Mrs. Bradley’s feet. 
“ Say you believe me guilty ; say you believe—knowing me as you do 
—that those monstrous stories are credible, and I will not utter another 
word of importunity. Oh, Mrs. Bradley, you cannot say so—you 
cannot say so! have mercy and patience, then, for a little longer!” 
and she clung to Mrs. Bradley with fervent grasp. 

Ere this, Mrs. Bradley had never beheld human nature in its phase 
of passion and despair, the dark storms of life had never clouded her 
easy, placid existence; she did really feel very uncomfortable, and 
rather alarmed. In a weak, sentimental manner, she was deeply 
moved by Clara’s appeal; not by its justice, but by her own uneasiness 
of soul. At this critical moment, however, the balance was thrown 
into the adverse scale by the return of Martha. 

Martha’s presence completely restored Mrs. Bradley’s moral force. 

“ Here's Martha, Mrs. Milburn ; we must hear what she’s done.” 

Clara started to her feet; she felt that the presence of that woman 
sealed her doom. 

“ Well, Martha, you've had a long day ?” said Mrs. Bradley, briskly. 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“You've arranged with your sister about Mrs. Milburn ?” 

“Sister sends her respectful duty to you and master—there’s few 
things she wouldn’t do on her knees if you asked her—but—” and 
Martha hesitated significantly —“ her apartments are engaged.” 

The colour flew into Clara’s face, but with resolute effort she held 
her peace. 

“Then what have you done, Martha ?” 

“Me and sister tramped about all day; at last we found just the 
very place, six doors lower down—Mrs. Jenkins.” 

“ Your sister knows Mrs. Jenkins ?” inquired Mrs. Bradley. 

“Oh, yes, ma'am; goes to the same chapel—if anything she’s 
more prayerful than sister—but is just now rather short in rent and 
rates.” 

“You've taken Mrs. Jenkins’s drawing-room ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, by the week.” 

“Mrs. Milburn will go to town directly our brougham returns,” 
said Mrs. Bradley, with decision. “ You needn’t wait, Martha, I’m 
sure you must be tired.” 

Martha left the room, rejoicing in her own mind that she had pre- 
vented Mrs. Milburn from disgracing her sister’s house. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bradley! is there no hope? must I leave this house ?” 

But Clara felt there was no hope; her voice had lost its force, and 
Mrs. Bradley was no longer alarmed or disturbed. 

“Everything is arranged, Mrs. Milburn. I wish you could have 
gone to Mrs. Johnson’s, but-——” 
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“T am evidently not fit to go there,” replied Clara, reproachfully ; 
her manner was fast changing under the influence of despair. 

‘Don’t blame me, Mrs. Milburn. You see your conduct has closed 
nearly every respectable house against yoo——” 

“Those lies have. You don’t believe them, but you fear them.” 

Mrs. Bradley felt the necessity of an uncompromising vindication of 
her own conduct. 

“Tf you will force me to speak out, I do believe you are not a fit 
person to remain in this house.” 

“Enough, Mrs. Bradley,” replied Clara, with bitter emphasis ; “I 
am not a fit person to remain here. I will detain you no longer. 
Good evening ;” and she turned from Mrs. Bradley with proud gesture. 

“Well, Mrs. Milburn, really! Oh, well, good evening! I wish 
you well,” and Mrs. Bradley left the room. 

Clara Milburn flung herself upon tke sofa. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley’s 
brougham drove away. It was all over; the lies had won the victory ; 
the last stronghold was stormed. She was cast out to fight the hard 
fight to the end with her own weak hands. “Oh, merciful Heaven !” 
she cried, “can it be permitted? What! left to stand alone !—left to 
face the world’s contempt without the faith of one single soul to cast 
a ray of help and confidence on my failing heart? Alone, circled 
with scorn! Oh, dreary hours—dreary days! No love to cling to 
for support; not even that baby face—that face pure as an angel’s— 
that face holy with innocence—that guardian angel of a mother’s 
heart! Oh, devilish iniquity to drag her from my arms! Her weak- 
ness, my strength; her feebleness, my fortitude; her smile, my con- 
solation! No: alone now—condemned !” 

Captain Seton stole in cautiously by the window entrance. “Clara,” 
he whispered. 

She started up. “ You here!” she exclaimed, with indignation. 
“T told you I would not see you again !” 

“Tt shal! be for the last time !” 

“T say, no!” 

**T will—I must speak!” he answered. 

“T will not hear you!” She went towards the door, but he barred 
her progress. “Let me go, Captain Seton!” She drew back from 
him towards the fireplace. “This is shameful. If you compel me, 
Ill ring the bell for the servant to show you out.” 

**One moment, for Heaven’s sake !” he exclaimed. 

“Ts your love for me,” she asked, with indignation, “so merciless 
that you can compromise me in this reckless way ¢” 

“No danger is incurred, Clara. I am free to come in and out of 
this house as I like. Ob, bear with me now! it shall be the last 
time.” 

“Speak, then, for the last time.” 
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“ You were forced into that wicked marriage ?” 

“T was.” 

“You were engaged to me ?” 

“T was.” 

“He has cast you off—driven you from society—traduced your 
character !” 

“Why these facts?” she asked, impatiently. 

“ Because they prove that the bond is broken between you; they 
prove the greatness of the wrong—the misery and the sorrow. You 
are alone, cast out. I pray you to let me share that misery and that 
sorrow.” 

“ No—for ever, no!” she replied, with intense decision. 

“DoT ask for smiles? I come now when the shadow is deepest. 
I prize tears more than smiles. My love is not for sunshine. Mark 
what I will do. I will give all I possess, and give it gladly. I wil: 
throw up my commission. I will break with society; that society 
which has treated you with such heartless cruelty. I will bear you 
away from all this misery: happiness in a new land !” 

“Shame!” she exclaimed, scornfully. 

“Shame here, which cannot be averted. Can I—can any one—sayve 
you from this misery here in England? But abroad, unknown, we 
are free ; a new land, a new life: that life which should have begun 
for us four years ago—that hope to which I have been ever true.” 

“No,” she answered; “shame in my own bosom, whether the 
the world be ignorant or not.” 

“If I give up so much gladly, will you give up nothing ?” 

“Nothing, Captain Seton? Why, nothing is all!” 

“T will live—die for you.” 

“ Not die—only weary,” she answered, with a derisive smile. 

“Weary! Oh, Clara, is this just to me? Is my love a thing of 
yesterday? This is my first love, true from its birth up to now— 
true, because it has been tested ; true, because it courts all that the 
world can give as nothing in the balance. Sacrifice, no sacrifice— 
sacrifice the truest joy !” 


“Cease. I will listen no more!” she exclaimed, with resolute 
determination. 

“Think well how the matter stands,” he urged, vehemently. “My 
love on the one side, the world’s cruel scorn on the other. Why, if 
your story cannot convince your friends, how shall it convince a 
jury? Besides, can I wait for a verdict? I must go to India at 
once, or not go.” 

“Then go—go, and leave me, for Heaven’s sake! Every word you 
utter is a disgrace. Hush!” she exclaimed, listening, ‘some one 


comes. Go, 1 beg and pray. If you have any consideration left for 
me, go—go.” 
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He withdrew into the garden. Martha entered with a lamp. 

“Ah, Captain Seton,” she murmured, “you have spoken for the 
last time! If none are true to me, I will still be true to myself. Has 
the brougham returned ?” she inquired of Martha. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“T am going to my room; please to send Jane up to me.” 

“T will attend to anything you want, ma’am.” 

“T want Jane!” 

‘“‘ Please, ma'am, Jane can’t come.” 

“Why not? Is she busy?” 

“T can’t give any reasons, ma'am: she can’t come.” Martha 
scorned to palter with the truth. 

“Ts this your mistress’s order?” asked Clara, with a sickening 
feeling pervading her frame. 

‘Yes, ma'am.” 

“Do you mean to say that the girl is to be kept from met” 

Those are my orders, ma'am. Iam to wait upon you as long as 
you remain here, and not the other servants.” 

“Oh, Martha, for Heaven’s sake!” she exclaimed, piteously, “ this 
can't be true. Am I so horribly wicked that they are afraid of my 
saying a few parting words to a girl who has been kind and attentive 
to me?” 

“T can only repeat, ma’am, that I am to wait upon you, and no 
one else. Jane has been brought up under missus’ own care; if shed 
been her own daughter, missus couldn’t have been more particular 
about her. I'll say that, if I never say another word.” 

“ Enough; I won't detain you any longer.” But Martha chose to 
stay, for a purpose of her own. 

“If you please, ma'am, I’m only a servant, and you're a lady; but 
I must make bold to say one word. There’s one thing that makes us 
poor wicked things all equal—that’s sin, ma’am—sin. You and [ are 
both dreadful sinners. Oh, Mrs. Milburn, repent—repent !” 

“Silence, Martha!” exclaimed Clara, in a voice of anger, “ you 
forget yourself; leave the room.” 

But Martha did not immediately leave the room. She was stubborn 
by nature; her theology was intense, though not comprehensive ; its 
cardinal principle was hatred. She had been persistently taught to 
hate sin, and she had included the sinner in the lesson. It was a 
grand opportunity for the vindication of her theology, and she resolved 
to be true to the opportunity. 

“T will domy duty, ma’am; you shan’t be lost for want of a saving 
word ; repent, while it is yet time—repent! repent!” 

Clara turned away with disgust and indignation. 

“A proud heart leadeth to destruction,” Martha muttered in 
audible tones as she left the room. 
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And Martha spoke truly; the cruel work was done. Captain 
Seton little thought, as he skulked behind the bushes, that the woman 
who a few minutes before had rejected him with so much scorn and 
indignation, had fallen into his snare. He was resolved, indeed, once 
more to press his suit, although the effort seemed hopeless. Alas! 
the pride of Clara Milburn’s heart had been evoked at last! a new and 
desperate spirit animated her soul, declaring its inward presence by an 
outward change which well nigh transformed her whole being; the 
softer outlines faded from her face, and hard-cut lines of scorn took 
their place ; the eyes lost their veiling of modest depression and gazed 
with fixed, unabashed glance ; the lips were close set, each muscle was 
strung to hardest tension. 

“ Oh, last drop of degradation !” she cried ; “ nothing spared—forced 
to my lips to the bitter dregs—no more hope, no more faith! the 
battle’s over! I’m beaten at last—let the defeat be on their 
heads.” 

Seton stole in from the window entrance. She hurried up to him. 

“Once more, Clara, I pray s 

“No need,” she cried, taking his hand, “I accept your offer, I go 
with you.” 

He was startled by her words—startled by her strange aspect. 

“Oh, happiness!” he murmured ; but the word mocked him as he 
spoke it. 

“ Not happiness,” she answered, scornfully, as she snatched her 


hand away from him; “bitterness and shame!—take me for that, if 
you will.” 


“T will.” 

“Not love!—Hate! hate for the social injustice, for the scorn and 
contempt passed on me; no more meekness and resignation—a new 
heart, a heart of brass. Shame, then be it shame! Guilt, then be it 
guilt! I’m yours now—yours! yours!” she exclaimed, with fierce 
emphasis. ‘‘ What! do you shrink at my words ?” 

And almost involuntarily he did shrink away from the woman he 
had won. 

“ Shrink ?” he answered, with a forced smile. 

“You do shrink. Oh, I can pardon you! I’m not the Clara 
Milburn you thought to win—gentle, soft, loving. I tell you another 
nature has sprung up in me—hardness, defiance, scorn for scorn— 
the river is crossed at last ; respectability may frown and shrink on the 
other side. Do you care for me now ?” 

“Tf you are changed, I am not,” he answered, in feeble protest. 

Was this the woman he had sought so earnestly to win? Was 
this the sweet soft triumph of love? He began to repent of his 
victory—sin had lost its rosy hue, and was fast becoming prosaic. 
Half-hearted, and dazed and bewildered by her manner, he endeavoured, 
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with some forced show of ardour, to take her in his arms. She thrust 
him from her with a shudder of loathing and disgust—‘ No need of 
a kiss,” she cried, “ I am degraded enough without that seal of shame. 
Let us go!” 

“ My boat is at the bottom of the garden,” he answered. 

“No, Captain Seton,” she replied, with withering scorn ; “we two 
leave this house openly. Ring the bell.” 
~ © Ring the bell ?” he exclaimed, with astonishment. 

“ Ring the bell,” she answered, with resolute voice. 

“ But everybody——’” he expostulated. 

“ Everybody will know,” she replied, exulting in his hesitation and 
dismay. “I mean them to know; you said you would share my 
misery and sorrow, you must share my defiance and my scorn. 
Follow me, or leave me, as you will; there’s yet time. Go back to 
society, and join the rest in spurning me.” 

“T follow you,” he replied; and he felt that she was in very truth 
leading him. 

“Don’t lightly choose,” she rejoined, in scornful tone ; “and yet it 
doesn’t much matter: if you do fail me I shall still bave one true 
friend—death. One minute, though, before we go. Mrs. Bradley 
must know all about this affair. I'll write a few lines to her in 
requital for all the misery she made me suffer whilst I clung to her 
for protection; those smiles of mine which covered anguish ; that 
submission which bent to the lash of her tongue. Oh, my long 
enduring hypocrisy, flung away at last—plain-speaking now!” She 
went to the writing-table. 

He took her hand in his. “Your hand burns, Clara a 

‘My brain as well—it’s like a furnace.” She wrenched her hand 
from him. “ Quick! a pen—now paper—thanks! My hand’s firm 
enough, and my words shall be firm too. Read as I write—that's 
bitter!” she exclaimed. “ Plain enough, isn’t it? She'll understand 
that, won’t she? Black and white—no equivocation. Ah, this will 
cut her Pharisaic righteousness to the quick! no doubt of shame and 
guilt now!” She held up the letter, thrusting it in his face, that he 
might again read it, and see the desperate words she had written. 

“Pray make haste,” he said, nervously, pushing away her hand. 

“No hurry; I must sign my name,” she replied, with irritating 
calmness and deliberation. 

“Then sign at once. Good Heavens, that’s Basil’s voice!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Ts it?” she answered, with affected unconcern. 

“T'm sure it is.” 

“ What does that matter to us ?” 

“But he'll come here !” 

“Let him come, by all means,” she replied, with provoking calmness. 
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“ We must leave before he comes.” 

“What! afraid of a good young man like Basil?” she answered, 
with taunting voice. 

“This is folly, Clara; you really must consider a little what people 
will say.” 

“Tf I don’t fear shame, why should you’” she asked, with strong 
emphasis. “ Besides,’ she added, in sarcastic tone, “society will 
always forgive you when it is convenient for you to repent—it will 
never forgive me. An envelope, please.” 

He impatiently handed her an envelope. 

“ Now for the direction, and I shall be ready to go.” 

“Confound it, here he is!” exclaimed Seton, with evident dismay. 
“ Quick! follow me.” He snatched up the letter, and hurried into the 

arden. 
a I will direct this envelope before I stir from this chair,” she said, 
with determination ; and with careful, exact hand she wrote— Mrs. 
Bradley, Broadmere Villa, Twickenham.” She had scarcely risen 
from her chair when Basil entered the room. 

This Basil—this good, virtuous, money-making young man—she 
felt a thrill of vindictive pleasure at meeting him once more. 

“Oh, Mrs. Milburn,” he exclaimed, “I was half afraid I should find 
you'd gone !” 

“T am going directly.” 

“T’m so glad I’ve found you !” 

“T don’t think your mother would be equally pleased,” she replied, 
in ironical tone. 

“Nonsense,” he answered, with a pleasant laugh. 

“T beg you to tell her, that you have sought me, not that I have 
sought you; she considers you so good, so excellent, so irreproach- 
able——” 

“Bless me, Mrs. Milburn!” He, too, was struck with the strange- 
ness of her face, and the unwonted hardness of her voice. 

“Tam so wicked—branded with shame—an outcast. Don’t come 
near me; my influence on a young man would be so very pernicious. 
I should destroy that fair reputation which hedges you round. Why, 
even to speak to me is to risk your credit with society.” 

“Who says this?” he asked, indignantly. 

“ Your mother.” 

“I fear my mother has said some things I cannot defend,” he 
answered, in a tone of regret. 

“ Oh! your mother was right enough. I am wicked—guilty—only 
worthy of your contempt. Look down upon me from your pedestal ot 
respectability, and scorn me as you will.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Milburn——” he expostulated. 

“ Be hard ;” she continued, in sarcastic voice. ‘‘ You have never 
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been tempted ; then show no mercy on one who has fallen—turn away 
and walk on the other side—I am a thing to shun.” 

“ Pray cease this random talk ;” he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘“ I know 
the past must have been very hard to bear.” 

“It was very hard,” she replied; “ no matter, that time is past 
and gone.” 

“Tt is, thank Heaven!” His words were spoken with marked sig- 
vificance. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, struck by the tone of his 
Voice. 

“T repeat, that time ¢s past and gone. I bring blessed news to you; 
those calumnies and those lies are at an end! Those vile reptiles 
which swarmed against you are crushed !” 

_ Crushed!” she cried, in bewilderment. 

‘No more reproach,” he continued ; “ no more false accusation ; no 
more fear of that wretched Court. You are saved from all that 
misery,” 

“Saved! How saved ?” 

“Your husband bears testimony to your perfect innocence.” 

* Impossible !” 

“ With his own hand !” 

“ A miracle!” she exclaimed. 

“Have faith,” he answered. “It was not possible that Heaven 
could permit this horrible injustice. I have been with your husband 
all day—it was a hard fight. I won’t speak of him to you ; enough, 
that I have shamed him into truth —plucked away the lies—broken 
up that vile conspiracy ; with his own hand he vouches for your per- 
fect innocence; here’s his letter, read it.” He gave her the letter, 
and she read it, dazed and bewildered. 

“ All reproach is done away with by that letter,’ he continued. 
“You are restored with full right and all honour to your old position 
in society. No one can gainsay your husband’s written words.” 

“ Tt cannot be true,” she answered; “ it must be a dream.” 

“ Nodream, Mrs. Milburn—written words, written words !” 

“ What! innocent!” she cried. “No more reproach—no more 
coldness—no more scorn—no more bitter contempt! perhaps tender- 
ness, perhaps affection, perhaps confidence and love once more.” 

And tears rose in her eyes, and the new hardness faded from her 
face, and the old softness returned, and she was her own true self once 
more; and through quick-falling tears she declared her gratitude. 

“ You have doneall this. You, whom I despised—you, who seemed 
to.be so cold ; so distant—scarcely ever uttering a word tome. Oh! 
why did you let me feel all this hardness towards you? You who 
have been striving for my cause as no one else has striven; you, who 
have saved me at the last.’ 
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“ T’m not a fellow to talk much,” he answered, bluntly. “If I can 
do a thing, I do it—and talk afterwards.” 

“Forgive me, Basil.” She took his hand. 

“ Yes, yes! fiddlesticks about forgiveness, and all that sort of 
thing ;’ and he turned from her in his plain matter-of-fact manner. 

“ Innocent,” she murmured. “ Innocent in the sight of the world!” 
she heard, or thought she heard, a foot-fall in the garden. “ Merciful 
Heaven! he comes;” and she gazed, as one fascinated, into the outer 
darkness. 

“ What's the matter ?” inquired Basil. 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 

“ Do you hear any one in the garden?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, I assure you. Oh! not now, not now!” she 
murmured to herself. “ Not dragged back to that perdition—to that 
shame! not an outcast now!” In an access of terror she flew to 
Basil, as if for protection. “ I’m not guilty!” she cried, in agonised 
voice. “Not guilty! If I said I was guilty, it wasn’t true—you'll 
believe that.” 

“ T know it.” 

“ But I did say I was guilty—I did say I was wicked; I did say I 
was branded with shame. If any one tells you that, it’s false. Oh! you 
won't desert me, now, at this last moment, you won’t desert me?” 

“ Why, you forget your husband’s letter!” he answered, ir. assuring 
tone. 

“Not that—not that. Oh, if anyone says I'm guilty, you won't 
believe it ?” 

“ Of course not;” he ‘replied, indignantly. “I should like to see 
the man who'd dare to say it.” 

“ You'll promise to uphold me still ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Milburn, try to calm yourself. After all you’ve suffered, 
I don’t wonder at this revulsion of feeling. Sit down for a minute.” 
He led her to a chair. “ You must try to regard the past as an ugly 
dream—a frightful nightmare—nothing more than the product of a 
dream. All misery and sorrow are at an end. I only know of one 
thing for you to do,” he added, after a pause. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“ Well, if I may dare to say so—forgive.” 

“ Forgive ?” 

“Forgive my mother. If I have done you any service, I ask this 
as my reward.” 

“ IT do forgive her, from the bottom of my heart.” 

, “Thank you ;”—he grasped her hand ;—“thank you, Mrs. M'l- 
urn.” 


“Tcan forgive others,” she thought to herself; “can I ever forgive 
myself ?” 
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“‘ Why, you've never asked me whether I saw Mabel to-day ?” he 
observed, in cheerful tone. 

Her child! but his words fell dead upon her ears; for she was listen- 
ing in agonised tension for the footfall of that man who held possession 
of her accursed letter. 

“ Mabel ? yes, Mabel,” she answered, mechanically. 

‘* T did see her ; she’s as bright as ever.” 

He was talking about her child; but she was trying to solve a 
terrible doubt: “ Would that man have mercy on her ?—would he 
bury the past in silence ?—would he reveal her shame ?” 

** You'll see her very soon, Mrs. Milburn:” and Basil marvelled 
much at the strangeness of her manner. 

“ Shall I? shall I?’ Her ear caught sound of a rustle in the 
shrubbery; she started from her chair, and clung, terror-stricken, to 
Basil. “If anything is said against me,’ she gasped, “you won't 
believe it—promise me that——” 

“ What, returning to that old story!” he said, in a good-natured, 
half-chiding tone. ‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense. I want you only to think 
about Mabel ;” and he made her resume her seat. 

“T’ve got another surprise for you, only you must promise to be 
very calm.” 

“Calm! Indeed, I’m quite calm.” 

“Tye done more than bring that letter—lI’ve brought Mabel as 
well.” 

‘* Brought Mabel!” she exclaimed, incredulously. 

“She’s here, in this very house.” 

Her child was in the house—the child she had been dying to see ; 
but what was that to her? That man was waiting for her outside. 
Shame, disgrace, degradation ; she had chosen them in that past moment 
of temptation. 

“Asleep in Martha’s room,” he continued. ‘You see, I didn’t 
leave my work half done,” he added in a tone of pride. “Come, let’s 
go and see the little lady.” 

He took Clara’s arm in his, and gently led her towards the door. 
She went with him a few paces, then she suddenly broke away from 
him. Her business was in that room, not at the bedside of her 
child. 

“No, I can’t go—I can’t—not just now—it’s all so fearfully 
sudden. I'll breathe the fresh air for a few minutes.” He offered 
her his arm to go into the garden. “No, leave me—leave me. I'd 
rather be alone; leave me for a short time; that’s all I ask. I shall 
be myself directly.” 

He would have obeyed her, but at that moment his father and 
mother entered the room. ; 

“Clara, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, ‘we know all about it ; 
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Martha’s told us everything. We couldn’t stop at the party. Mr. 
Bradley had a headache.” 

“Say we couldn't stop, Maria, because we felt somehow we hadn’t 
done what was right.” 

Basil handed Tom Milburn’s letter to his father, who read it with 
anxious attention. 

Mrs. Bradley’s repentance was full and heartfelt. She threw her- 
self at Clara’s,feet, kneeling to her as she sat in the chair. 

“Oh, Clara! can you forgive me ?” 

“She has forgiven you, mother,” exclaimed Basil. 

“Oh, my poor wronged darling!” continued Mrs. Bradley, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘ How can you forgive me all the hard things I 
have said and thought? I feel so ashamed. Oh, that I should ever 
have listened to those vile stories, and thought them true! Tell me, 
if you can, with your own lips that you forgive me.” 

“T do, Mrs. Bradley, I do forgive you.” ; 

Mrs. Bradley clasped Clara’s hand in hers. “Only one thing I ask: 
prove your forgiveness by more than words. Remain with us—make 
this house your home.” 

“What! remain with you—remain here?” exclaimed Clara in tones 
of wonder. 

“Our honoured guest,” said Mr. Bradley, putting down Milburn’s 
letter. 

“Don’t refuse us, Clara, I beg and pray,” said Mrs. Bradley, with 
the greatest warmth. “Enable me to repair the past.” 

“This is very kind—too kind,” she answered; and then, with 
sudden change of tone, she started up, agitated and trembling. “No, 
no—I’m not worthy of this; I'm not indeed.” And she involuntarily 
shrank away from Mrs. Bradley. 

“ Clara, dear, you say you have forgiven me; but these words sound 
like words of reproach.” 

“You can never return to your husband,” observed Mr. Bradley 
gravely ; “ you must be ows daughter.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Basil. “Then owr sister, by Jove!” 

“Yes; our daughter, our sister,” said Mrs. Bradley, in kindest 
tone ; “always with us—always revered as one who has passed 
through the fire of trial and temptation scathless.” 

Sadder than hard words of scorn and insult, fell the loving wonls of 
Mrs. Bradley on Clara’s ear. 

“No, no!” she murmured, sinking into a chair. “You do not 
know me. I am noé worthy of your kindness.” 

And now most undoubtedly there was the sound of some one in the 
garden. Basil ran up to the window and looked out. 

“Why, it’s Seton, I believe. Hullo, Seton! What's the matter, 
old fellow ?” 
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“Nothing,” answered Seton from the outside; “only my skiff’s 
got aground.” 

The terrible moment had arrived. Clara started from her chair, 
and clung in terror to Mrs. Bradley. 

“Oh, let me stay—let me stay! Don’t send me away! I’m not 
really guilty! I’m not, indeed I'm not! I swear I’m not !” 

“We know it, my poor child,” said Mrs. Bradley, soothingly ; and 
she tenderly pressed Clara to her heart. “We know it, darlins—be 
assured of that. Poor burning forehead! Rest this throbbing head 
on my bosom. Be calm—be at peace. My daughter now.” 

Seton entered from the garden. 

“Why, confound it, Seton!” exclaimed Basil; “you're always 
making a muddle with that stupid boat.” 

Clara broke away from Mrs. Bradley’s arms: she met Seton face to 
face on the threshold. 

“Oh, Captain Seton!” she exclaimed, in a broken, agitated voice, 
“everything is changed now—changed. My husband has declared 
my innocence—sent back Mabel. Everything is altered now. You 
understand—altered. What’s passed is passed. I’m to remain here 
—not go—not go! Here, in this house—with them—with them !” 

She staggered back exhausted. Basil caught her in his arms; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley hurried up to her assistance; Captain Seton re- 
mained standing by himself on the threshold. 
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Cwo Danes. 





Tue grand little northern land which inspired the greatest genius of 
all time with his most sublime creation—which ages before had sent 
forth her sea-kings to graft on our English nature some of our 
greatest qualities ; which but yesterday gave one of her royal maidens 
to create a new and fresh interest in her people—has again centred 
around her the thoughts and affections of all the nations of the earth. 
To our own age she has contributed two of the greatest characters of 
the century—each in his path unsurpassed. The sublime materialism 
and grand plastic creations of Thorvaldsen impress all who know 
them with the loftiest estimate of his creative powers. Genius em- 
bodied in imperishable marble, yet as destructible as the perishable 
material in which it is enshrined. The other, Hans Andersen, who 
has just passed away amid the tears and sorrow of all tender hearts, 
the absolute antipodes of his great friend and predecessor—gentle, 
loving, affectionate, simple to a fault, and absolutely without guile, 
yet engraven in men’s memories in a material which can never perish 
or pass away, ethereal and unsubstantial as it may seem to be. The 
hammer of his own Thor could by the blow of an Iconoclast destroy 
all that the one has left; the very hand of Time himself cannot efface 
the memory of the other. 

Born of poor and uneducated parents, each had to struggle in early 
youth and manhood against poverty, vicissitudes of every kind, and 
uncongenial surroundings. Thorvaldsen, as a child and growing lad, 
was loved and sought by the companions of his own age. Hans 
Andersen, on the contrary, was shunned and unloved by all those with 
whom he held daily intercourse as a boy ; and the effects in after life 
of this early training left its indelible mark on the character of each 
man. Thorvaldsen was large-hearted and large-minded, capable of 
intense admiration for the works of others, often acknowledging a 
brother artist’s superiority, or seeking his advice in the finish and 
detail of his wondrous creations. Andersen, whose early childhood 
was passed in dreaming dreams in a world of whose existence those 
around him only dimly understood, and could neither appreciate nor 
sympathise with, remained through life egotistical, the centre of his own 
interest and concern, thoroughly unconscious that any other standard 
but his own, that any outer circle of which he might be a part but 
not the centre, existed in the minds of men whose friendship and love 
he accepted as naturally as the air we breathe or the food we eat. 
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Both men when young mixed rarely with the world, possessed by 
a spirit of reticence and reserve which made them shrink from expan- 
sion with their fellows, and gave taciturnity and hardness to their 
manner, which only long years of after success and fame softened and 
subdued. Neither, again, ever cared to study any subject not speci- 
ally connected with his own individual art. Whatever Thorvaldsen 
learned was through his personal intercourse with men. Whatever 
Andersen knew was derived from the same source, added to a marvel- 
lous intuition and power of observation of the laws and characteristics 
of Nature. 

Thorvaldsen was about twenty-five when he left his native coun- 
try and betook himself to Italy. There, in that soft, sunny clime, 
the birthplace of the immortal Michael Angelo, Thorvaldsen studied 
and afterwards created the most beautiful of his numerous and mag- 
nificent works. Seeking inspiration to his mighty genius in the 
grandeur, memories, and living voluptuous passion of that art-breath- 
ing land, he sent forth to the world as the years rolled on proof after 
proof of his grand creative power, thrilling to the heart’s core the 
pride and glory of his northern home, and compelling by the force of 
his marvellous genius the intellects and minds of all nations to 
acknowledge him as the greatest sculptor of our century. Here it 
was that he created and modelled the divine figure of the Saviour 
surrounded by his Twelve Apostles, and the pure exquisite figure of 
the Kneeling Angel of Baptism, which were afterwards placed in the 
Church of Our Lady in Copenhagen, and render that edifice, not beau- 
tiful in itself, distinct in charm and grandeur before every other 
church perhaps in Europe. 

It is strange that the man who could conceive and design the figure 
of Christ, blending in such perfect harmony the divine and human, 
not only in the face and features but in the attitude and pose of the 
figure, a man of such gigantic intellect, broad mind, and impassioned 
temperament as Thorvaldsen, should have had no hope of faith in a 
future world, rather believing that the soul was as perishable as the 
material he modelled with his hands, and ceased to exist as soon as 
the body ceased to breathe. Materialism was his creed, Nature and 
chance his religion. He worshipped beauty for its own sake, revelling 
in the creations of his own master mind, never acknowledging that 
any power of divine origin was the giver of the genius he possessed. 
He accepted life as it came to him, taking care to gather from its 
deep resources all the mental and physical pleasures within his reach, 
knowing no fear of death, and looking forward to the end of his days 
as a simple and complete state of annihilation. 

How different to the poet and fairy-tale writer, Hans C. Andersen, 
who at the time that Thorvaldsen had reached the height of his fame 
was only just beginiing to let the voice be heard that was destined 
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later on to charm and delight the hearts and homes of the whole 
world. 

Unlike his friend of later years who went forth to the scenes of 
excitement and classical renown, to develop the creations of his brain, 
Andersen remained at home in Denmark, receiving inspiration to his 
peculiar ethereal genius from the familiar, dearly-loved haunts of his 
own native country. First poetry, then acting and singing, then 
novels, with here and there shorter romances, Andersen had advanced 
far on the road towards middle life before he devoted his serious 
attention to the weaving of those wonderful fairy tales which made 
his fame world-renowned, and crept into the hearts of the child- 
world in every continent of the globe. As a reward for his literary 
efforts, the Danish Government ‘bestowed upon him a small pen- 
sion, which enabled him to travel and see foreign shores, and gave 
him the opportunity at forty years of age of choosing his own mode 
of life, and indulging in the work he loved best—that of writing for 
children. By degrees he advanced in fame till he had reached the 
highest point even his innocent vanity could desire—that of being 
the most universally known and universally loved author Europe 
ever produced. 

The whole civilized world admired the exquisite creations of his 
imagination, and his simple, rare, peculiar genius commanded an 
audience even wider than Shakespeare; for Andersen chained the 
affection of children, as well as fascinated the attention of grown 
people. His simple, child-like nature—his untroubled belief—his 
perfect faith in God breathed itself into all his writings, and mir- 
rored itself into every animate and inanimate thing around him. 
To him nothing was soulless, because he was a child himself, with a 
great imagination and a child’s pure soul. He understood children 
in all their varying moods, simply because he was a child himself, 
and the secrets of the animal and flowery world were equally known 
to him. For children Andersen never invented a story that would 
frighten them, or tire them with the sense that it was beyond their 
comprehension, and he never made a mistake when he gave a soul 
and a costume to a flower or an insect in its colour or character, or 
the accessories of his personification. “God is love,” and does all 
things well, was his creed, and his religion was his faith that God 
is good. Thorvaldsen compelled men to admire his works by appeal- 
ing to their intellect and brain, and overawing their minds with the 
grandeur, sublimity, and refined classical beauty of his conceptions. 
The universe was proud of him, learned men bowed their heads in 
silent adoration, mingled with fear at his grand ideas embodied in 
form ; and the great of the earth honoured his genius as a thing 
immortal. 


Andersen crept into peopke’s hearts—belonged to every household 
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—was loved and worshipped by the weak as well as the strong, and 
embued his warm sympathies and exquisite charm of creation into 
the very centre and soul-being of home life. If “Thorvaldsen belongs 
to the entire universe,’* as Jupiter is made to exclaim in a loud, 
sonorous voice in an allegory representing the various towns con- 
testing for the right to the mighty sculptor’s fame, surely Andersen 
belongs familiarly and intimately to the heart and being of every 
house throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Thorvaldsen returned to his native country after forty years’ absence, 
and was féted, worshipped, and honoured by his countrymen to a 
degree that reflects as much honour on Denmark as on the sculptor, 
for it proves the general love of art and intense appreciation of 
genius embodied in this northern nation. 

It was during the declining years of Thorvaldsen’s life, when fame 
and honour had been poured out in boundless prodigality and grati- 
tude on the great sculptor’s silvered head, that he personally became 
intimate with his now famous countryman, Hans Christian Andersen. 
Diametrically opposed in character, disposition, faith, intellect, and 
genius to his younger friend, Thorvaldsen had yet a genuine admira- 
tion for the poet’s chaste, graceful, inborn perception of the fitness of 
things, where perhaps his knowledge was limited or his ignorance only 
too apparent. 

In Plon’s ‘ Life of Thorvaldsen,’ already alluded to, an interesting 
incident is mentioned in which the sculptor one day consulted Ander- 
sen as to the fitness of the drapery on a figure he was then modelling. 
With his usual simple frankness Andersen quietly examined the figure, 
and then gave his opinion, and suggested an alteration which did not 
please those standing around. “ You are quite right,” replied Thor- 
valdsen, and immediately destroyed the figure in order to commence 
. another with the alteration proposed by the never-erring instinct of 

the poet. Both men loved and honoured each other, the one with his 
grand mind, and frank, genial temperament, accepting the admiration 
and respect of the whole world as naturally as the earth receives the 
warmth of the sun’s rays; the other with his child-like, vain, egotis- 
tical belief in himself and the genius the “ good God” had given him, 
taking it for granted that his friends must love him and admire his 
works because he had written them. 

Thorvaldsen’s declining years were crowned with the affection and 
respect of all around him; his studio was besieged by persons of all 
ranks anxious to personally do homage to his master mind. Day 
after day the street in which he lived was lined with carriages whose 
occupants desired his presence at dinner, and would wait in unmur- 


* “Thorvaldsen’s Life and Works,’ translated from the French of Eugene 
Plon by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Bentley & Son. 
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muring patience for the honour of a few moments’ conversation with 
this highly gifted mind. 

In the year 1841 the grand wish of Thorvaldsen’s later years was 
accomplished, and the museum to contain the works of a long life and 
fertile imagination was completed. The day it was formally pre- 
sented to him, decorated with flowers and evergreens emblematic of 
his successful career and life, he walked through its halls and gal- 
leries gazing with an earnest, silent expression at the result of his 
own labours till he reached the inner court. There, in the very 
eentre of this grand monument raised to his glory, the old man 
bowed his silver head for a few moments, and was silent. He himself 
would be buried there; but his works, the imperishable witnesses of 
his immortal genius, would remain side by side with the ashes of his 
mortal frame. 

“ Now I can die when I like, for Bindesbéll has finished my tomb,” 
he said, smilingly, a short time after, alluding to the Museum. 

Once his friend Andersen, in speaking of the sudden and un- 
expected death in the theatre of Admiral Wulff, who was celebrated 
as the translator of Shakespeare and Byron, expressed his terror and 
horror at such an event. “ What!” exclaimed the sculptor, with an 
earnestness and enthusiasm which petrified the poet, “don’t you think 
death in that form is the most enviable one that can happen ?” 

A year later, Andersen met Thorvaldsen as he was leaving Baron 
Stampe’s, where he had been dining, for the theatre: “ Come with me,” 
said the sculptor, “and let us pass the evening together.” 

- “Not to-night,” replied Andersen. “I havesomething in my head 
that I must write,” and passed on. 

An hour later Thorvaldsen was seen to stoop his head as he sat in 
his stall. His friend Oehlenschlaeger spoke to him, but, receiving no 
answer, he cried out, “ Thorvaldsen is ill!’ The old man was carried 
from the theatre and laid on a couch ; but his end had come, and the 
death he coveted had swiftly and noiselessly claimed him in the 
midst of his friends. 

The whole nation mourned him. Denmark wept for the loss of 
her great son. Every house was draped in black. The King un- 
covered his head before the remains of the subject whose life and 
works reflected honour on his throne, and flowers strewed the way 
which led to his grave. 

Thirty-one years later—a short few weeks ago—Hans Christian 
Andersen, Denmark’s second great son, was also buried amid all 
the pomp and splendour that it was possible for a grateful country to 
bestow on the passing away of a man, whose genius and simple, 
beautiful life had won every heart and become a part of every 
household, 

Aniersen’s life, his marvellous fairy tales, his simple child-like 
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nature, are all too well known to need more than a few passing 
remarks. In his ‘Story of my Life,’ he has graphically described his 
poverty as a child, his sad youth, his unhappy attempts to become an 
actor and singer, his travels, and, later on, his success. His early 
works are not cared for even in his own country, where he was recog- 
nised later as a poet of no meanorder. The little poem, ‘The Dying 
Child, as perfect in its way as Shelley’s well-known ‘Skylark,’ first 
brought him into notice. Outside his native country he is best 
known for his wonderful fairy tales and tales for children, surpassing 
in charm and beauty every other production of the kind; but some 
of his larger works are decidedly worthy of deep and earnest atten- 
tion. His poetry lacks strength and power; but his prose works are 
full of exquisite descriptions, beautiful soft dreamland views, and 
grand masterly pictures. His ‘O. T.,’ ‘The Improvisatore, and 
«The Two Baronesses,’ are perhaps the finest of his novels, or rather 
romances ; but the exquisite charm of his quaint mind and imagi- 
nation he concentrated in his writings for children; for them he 
lived and wrote, with rare exceptions, the last thirty years of his 
life. 

No man was so well known in Copenhagen as Andersen. The great 


sculptor was courted, admired, honoured; but Andersen was loved. 


High and low, rich and poor, he belonged to all. If he went out for 
a walk, every one saluted him; if he visited the theatre, all present 
welcomed him ; children worshipped him, claimed him as belonging 
peculiarly to them; every household reserved for him a warm corner 
by the stove; not a family, from the king to the peasant, but had a 
knife and fork and a seat at the table ready for him. He was first 
with every one, and considered himself the centre and interest of every 
one’s thoughts. Besides his one unrivalled talent of arranging fairy 
tales, Andersen had other gifts of precious and rare value. With his 
melodious voice and exquisitely modulated tones and expression, he 
would read aloud his own composition till his hearers would forget 
they lived or breathed in aught but the scene he was describing so 
charmingly. Sometimes, at parties and other gatherings of friends, 
the whim would seize him to cut out figures in paper. He would beg 
for a pair of scissors, and then, folding some paper with his great ugly 
hands, he would begin cutting, clipping, twisting and snipping, and 
in a fow moments fairy scenes, flowers, plants and trees would appear, 
perfect in form, charming in delicacy and design, before the eyes of 
those who wondered how it was possible he could manage to produce 
anything from such crude materials. 

He would take a few flowers in his hand, and with scarcely a touch, 
just a mere whisper to them, and immediately the most fairy-like 


nosegay would grow into being, ¢ that Titania herself would have worn 
in her bosom. 
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Tn his walks in the country he would poke his huge stick, as ugly 
and ungainly in appearance as himself, into every rut and hole on the 
wayside, and pick up the first object that attracted his attention, and 
then, gazing at it tenderly and caressing it with his fingers, he would 
begin and tell its history, weaving some ethereal charming romance 
into its inanimate nature, and make those around stand wrapt in 
delight and wonder at the man’s strange quaint imaginations and 
fancies. 

About two years ago Hans Andersen’s health began to fail, and a 
disease, supposed by his medical attendants to be cancer of the liver, 
declared itself. His sufferings at times were fearful for one of his 
temperament, who shrunk from the slightest physical pain even when 
feeling strong and well; and for many long weeks his placid, child- 
like nature became irritable and trying in the extreme to those of his 
friends who personally nursed him. But he grew better, and about a 
year ago was able to return to his old habits of visiting those of his 
dear friends whom he, in his own quaint fashion, designated his “ daily 
friends.” Now and then he felt well enough to mix in society, and to 
enjoy, in his quiet way, the music and conversation going on around 
him. One evening last winter there was an entertainment at the 
house of one of his oldest friends, to which he was specially invited. 
For some days past he had seemed better and stronger than usual, 
and many looked eagerly forward to his presence amongst them. He- 
kept his promise, and was one of the first guests to arrive. He looked 
very frail and weak, and for a time during the evening he was obliged: 
to lie still, away from the buzz and excitement of the talk and lights. 
Presently he recovered, and slowly dragging one foot before the other, 
he re-entered the drawing-room. After replying to all the anxious. 
tender inquiries of those around, he said gently, in his usual child-like, 
simple fashion : 

“JT will read you a story; you would like to hear it, dear friends ?” 

And taking from his pocket a folded paper, he gave, in his usual 
invariable fashion, a few words of explanation as to the meaning and 
purport of the tale he was about to read. Then, in wondrously sweet 
low tones, slightly trembling with the effects of his recent indisposi- 

tion, he began the story of ‘ The Statue Destroyers.’ 
' It was a poem, beautiful and exquisite in thought and charm, as is 
always the case with his fancy productions. As he read on, his voice 
growing louder and stronger with earnestness, the graphic scene in 
the Cathedral became vivid and real; one could hear the glorious tones 
of the organ swelling out in rich devotion, the “ Ora pro nobis” of 
the worshipping congregation, the loud voices of the angry mob 
thrilled us to the heart as they rushed in to destroy and break the 
statues and figures sacred to the faith of that kneeling people. As 
Andersen dropped his voice in whispered pathos, one seemed to hear 
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the moan and wail of agony from saint and virgin as the sacrilegious 
hand was raised to strike. The organ suddenly became still, the 
prayer was silenced, the fearful work was accomplished, and only 
destruction and confusion now reigned where, a few moments before, 
music, devotion, and peace had held their sway. 

As the winter passed away it became only too evident that the dear 
old man’s life would not be spared long. He was obliged to relinquish, 
one by one, his daily habits and pleasures, and often refrain from going 
to see his dearest friends because he was not strong enough to mount 
the stairs leading to the various flats. Mr. Henriques’ eldest son Robert 
was devotedly attached to Andersen, who returned his affection with a 
warmth and delight which was exceedingly lovely to behold. Every 
day during the last winter of his life the lad would fetch the old man 
for a walk, coaxing him out in the sunshine, guiding his failing steps, 
and watching his face for signs of weariness with a tender care that 
Andersen thoroughly appreciated; and when it was too cold for out- 
of-doors, sitting by him in his room, refreshing the old man’s spirit, 
worn with pain, by the bright details of his fresh young life, and 
receiving as reward for his patience some choice story, some delicate 
fancy from the lips of the weary man whose hand was too tired to wield 
the pen again. 

With the spring his seventieth birthday would arrive, and the 
nation who loved him so truly were determined to honour “ dear 
Andersen ” to the height of their power. On that day, April 2nd, 
deputations arrived from all parts to greet him. Money was raised to 
erect his statue in the town ; a copy of one of his tales was presented 
to him in thirty-two languages ; a plate inscribing his name and date 
was placed in the little house in Odense where he was born; the 
king conferred yet another honour on the subject whom he delighted 
in calling his friend; and last, but not least, money was collected to 
found a home for poor children bearing his name. On the evening of 
that day, exhausted and worn out with the excitement of so much 
heartfelt homage, his head bowed with the weight of so much honour 
and fame, Hans Andersen met in private a few of those who were his 
nearest and dearest friends. “ My heart’s wish is fulfilled,” he ex- 
claimed, with the tears of emotion running down his cheeks. “Iam 
tired and weary, dear friends; but my heart is satisfied, for my own © 
country acknowledges me great, and all the world doves me!” 

That was his last appearance in public. In June he went to stay 
with his friends, the Melchiors, and it soon became evident that his 
end was very near, and that he would never again be able to leave the 
house. Unlike his great friend Thorvaldsen, Andersen had a shrink- 
ing from and terror of death, that, added to his intense physical 
sufferings, rendered nursing him a task of fearful responsibility and 
untold misery. But Mrs. Melchior devoted herself to him, never 
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wearying, never tiring. In his wild accesses of pain, overcome with 
the dread that death was near, it was she who soothed and quieted 
him, and bore with unflinching affection the irritability of his temper 
and childish displays of anger. Towards the end of July all pain 
suddenly ceased, and the dear old man became once again the child 
he always was, pleased at every trifle, ready to weep at every adverse 
word or look. He began to speak calmly of his approaching death. 
When the agony of his sufferings was over, he seemed to trust in 
God’s mercy and would often softly whisper— 

“T feel so happy now; would that the dear Creator would release 
me whilst I feel like this.” 

August Ist, he could not be moved from his bed. He slept much, 
only awaking now and then to say, “ How delightful; how nice to 
sleep,” and closing his eyes again in perfect peace. 

His friend Mr. Henriques went to see him as usual, but Andersen 
could only press his hand fervently and whisper— 

“ Go, dear friend, I can see no one now.” 

He slept continually to the morning of the 4th. About 10 a.m. 
his devoted nurse, Mrs. Melchior, looked at him, and thought to her- 
self, as she watched his quiet sleep, “Oh, that he might pass away 
thus!” His prayer for the “dear Creator to take him whilst he felt 
happy,” was heard; for he did not wake again, and without a sigh, 
without a struggle, he passed through the gates of death to his eternal 
home. 

Hans Andersen had no relatives, so his friends, the Melchiors, the 
Henriques, and the Collins, were his mourners at his funeral; to them 
he has bequeathed all he possesses, except certain gifts to private and 
public bodies. 

The day he was buried the shops were shut, the town of Copen- 
hagen, in remembrance of their love for him, put on mourning, and 
the Church of our Lady was crowded to excess. 

This church is not beautiful; but lit with gas, crowded with black- 
robed people, the aisles filled with deputations from various parts of 
Denmark, holding crape-bordered banners, and standing in long 
solemn array; the children he loved so well grouped in a mass, strew- 
ing flowers all around; the large coffin standing in their midst covered 
with brilliant flowers, laurels, palm branches, and wreaths; the im- 
posing figure of the Christ-God by Thorvaldsen, breathing in the calm 
serenity of His outstretched arms the peace He came on earth to pro- 
claim, standing in pure, divine repose in the centre of the chancel— 
His twelve Apostles near—all combined to make this edifice look 
imposing, and added to the beauty and magnificence of the cere- 
mony. 

The king, with his eldest son and Prince John of Glucksberg, stood 
bareheaded near the coffin, in rich robes of state. The high and 
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powerful in Church and State, each had a place near the altar, giving 
additional splendour to the scene by their uniforms, stars, and ribbons. 
The king and his son had often visited Andersen during his last ill- 
ness. They loved and understood the quaint old man’s vanity, and 
could sympathise with his childish weakness. And now he was gone, 
and the pomps of this world were nothing to him; yet each and all 
vied with one another to adorn his funeral with all the grandeur and 
beauty he loved in life. ‘ What a pity Andersen cannot see this 
splendid scene,” was more than once murmured by those around, 
as they glanced at the oaken coffin in which lay his cold, earthly 
remains. 

At 12 o’clock, when all were assembled, the organ played a prelude, 
and presently the mighty voice of that vast multitude, led by the 
choir, sung Andersen’s own beautiful hymn,* ‘Like as a leaf which 
falleth from the tree.’ 

All who knew Andersen intimately were deeply moved by these 
words, written long ago before his illness, but wonderfully expressive 
of his own trembling spirit before the throne of his Creator. His 
prayer, ‘Shake off my fear,’ was heard ere he died. The hymn ended, 
Dean Rothe stepped in front of the choir, and amid the silence and 
intensity of the whole listening people, recited one of Andersen’s last 
poems—a short poem, full of calm grandeur and beauty of expres- 
sion; then, with earnest, eloquent words, his hands pointing to the 
still coffin before him, he spoke Denmark’s farewell to her great son : 
spoke of his noble and good qualities, touching lightly on the faults of 
the one ail loved, and in faltering tones did justice to the man’s 
peculiar, quaint, childlike soul, full of strange fancies and God-fearing 
aspirations and true poetic spirit. 

Then a very old man—the Bishop of Odense—rose, and in a few 
touching words spoke the farewell from Andersen’s birthplace ; after 
which some beautiful lines by Carl Plough, ‘ Sleep, weary child ’ (com- 


posed expressly for this occasion), were sung, which I have endeavoured 
to translate :— 


“SLEEP, WEARY CHILD! 


Thy love for Fatherland was deep— 
That filial tie can ne’er be mended. 
*Neath Nature’s flowery carpet sleep, 
Worldly praise and kindness ended. 
Sleep, weary child! 
God’s wondrous mercy through thy life, 
Dark childhood’s weakness first protected ; 
Always a child, tho’ years were ripe, 
Bright honour’s call was ne’er neglected. 
Sleep, weary child! 





* See p. 184. 
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The figures painted by thy hand 
Sparkle with thy matchless humour; 
Dim shapes from heaven, they brightly stand. 
Now all is o’er, ‘ Life’s fitful fever.’ 
Sleep, weary child! 





The dread great secret learnt at last, 
Now dawns a new and endless morning; 
Through God’s own gates thy soul hath passed, 
Thy guileless soul required no warning. ; 
Sleep, weary child! 
But still, in this thy little world, 
In faithful hearts for ever shrin’d; 
Praised by the old, by young ador’d, 
For the rich treasures of thy mind. 
Sleep, weary child! 


May art and science in our land 
’Gainst force and fraud for aye prevail; 
Thy name on Denmark’s banner stand, 
And loadstar-like grow never pale. 
Sleep, weary child!” 


Then Andersen’s old friend, just seventy years old, another great 
son of Denmark—Hartmann, the composer—played on the organ 
the cantata he had written for Thorvaldsen’s funeral. This cantata 
is a wonderful piece of music, exquisite and beautiful in its every 
detail. In the trumpet accompaniment one seems to hear the trump 
of the angel at the gate of Heaven, the gate itself opening ; and pre- 
sently soft flute-like notes of exquisite pathos, yet blended with joyous 
strains of delight, announce the angels’ welcome home to the wanderer 
from earth. And as the gate closes and the angel voices die away, 
a grand thrilling outburst, expressive of triumphant victory, brings 
the cantata to a close. 

The wreaths on the coffin were sent from all parts, at home and 
abroad. Friend after friend, ere they left the church, walked quietly 
up to the chancel and added yet another, and still another, to the mass 
of immortelles and sweet-smelling flowers already covering and 
hiding from view the large oaken coffin. A palm-branch and wreath 
from Odense lay in the centre, and around on all sides the ground was 
strewn in bright-coloured profusion with these floral tokens of 
affection. One laurel wreath from Berlin bore the touching inscrip- 
tion, “Thou art not dead, though thine eyes are closed. In children’s 
hearts thou shalt live for ever,” an inscription which, if dear 
Andersen’s spirit was hovering over this sad but beautiful scene, 
must have made him rejoice again and again. 

When the organ and the thrilling notes of the brass instruments 
had ceased to sound, a number of students came forward, and, lifting 
the coffin from its stand in the chancel, slowly bore it down the 
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centre of the church, followed by the various deputations carrying 
their floating banners, the long file of mourners and friends joining 
behind. At the church door the coffin was placed in an open funeral 
car, literally covered with flowers. Along the route from the Church 
of Our Lady to the gates of the cemetery, just outside the town, 
ladies clad in deep mourning sat at the windows. Many of the 
houses, and all the ships in the port, had flags flying half-mast high, 
and every shop was closed. And thus, with many a tear and deep 
regret, Hans Christian Andersen was carried to the grave, where he 
eleeps in peace, at rest. 

As soon as the mourners and friends had left the church, numbers 
of poor people rushed in to gather the flowers and leaves which had 
fallen from the coffin, in memory of the dear old man. Perhaps the 
most touching incident of this never-to-be-forgotten day, was that of 
® poor woman, who, simply dressed in a peasant’s garb, timidly ad- 
vanced towards the altar, and, after eagerly, but in vain, searching all 
round for a flower or fallen twig, murmured sadly, half aloud, half to 
herself, ‘‘ Too late—they're all gone,” as the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“Do you want a flower, my good mother?” asked a bystander, 
moved to pity at the woman’s evident distress. 

“ Ah, yes, good sir! My boy at home will break his heart if I 
don’t take him just a leaf. You see, sir, that dear departed angel 
often came to see him when he was ill, two winters ago, and told him 
a story, and the doctors say those beautiful stories saved his life; and 
he’s my only one, sir, and he just worshipped dear Andersen, and 
he does miss him so terribly, and cries so now the old gentleman is 
dead, that I promised to bring him a flower, as I heard his coffin was 
to have some on it. He is lame, and can’t come himself.” 

“Take this one. I picked it up from the spot as it fell.” 

“Ah, you are good, dear sir!” And the woman tenderly kissed the 
little sprig, as, reverently and gratefully laying it in her bosom, she 
turned away. 

Andersen had no relatives ; he seems to have stood alone, the only 
living survivor of his family on his mother’s or father’s side. Not 
one distant connection even came forward at his death to claim 
relationship or kindred with the man who was more widely known in 
Denmark than any other of her children. He left his property 
(which was not inconsiderable, when one takes into account the 
small sums he received for his numerous works) to his dearest friends, 
and those who had aided him in his struggling days. 

In the years gone by, Andersen suffered for a time the saddest 
of all sad sorrows—unrequited affection. Jor one of his childlike 
nature, with his frank, simple belief that every one admired him, the 
grief he suffered was keen and bitter when he found out that the 
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woman whom he fancied (for with him the more earnest passions of 
human nature had no voice) he loved and esteemed higher than any 
other being on earth, could not return the affection he asked from 
her. His vanity was wounded, and he never again attempted to set 
up an idol in his heart, and while for long years he mourned and 
bewailed his own sad fate, yet he never ceased to weave some of his 
brightest and loveliest ideas around the image of the only one 
woman whom he once had loved. 

He sleeps now under the shadow of the city which loved and 
honoured him truly and well. No man will be so deeply regretted, 
no one’s smile so genuinely missed, and no one’s memory be so 
tenderly and lovingly treasured in every household, as the late fairy- 
tale writer and poet, Hans Christian Andersen. 





Che Port's Last Song. 
From THE DANISH OF HANS ANDERSEN. 


Like to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 


O God, such only is my earthly life. 

Lord, I am ready when Thou callest me. 

Lo! Thou canst see my heart’s most bitter strife— 
"Tis Thou alone canst know the load of sin, 


Which this my aching breast doth hold within. 


Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, 

Give me the courage of a trusting child. 

Father of Love, I fain would see Thee near. 

In pity judge each thought and act defiled— 

Mercy, I cry! dear Lord, Thy will be done, 

Save me I pray, through Jesus Christ Thy Son. 
A. W. 














Hed Indiana. 


GREY WOLF AND THE DocrTor. 


Iz is often a question in the United States among that highly 
respected class, the “men who ought to know,” whether the Red 
Indian is gifted with humour. Le Pére Bohours held that no 
German could have esprit. I have known two gentlemen who had 
lived twenty-five years on the Plains and in the Rocky Mountains, 
who maintained that “the entire dictionary of Indians, from the 
Apaches to the Zumis, were incapable of a joke, And it cannot be 
denied, that while among the “ Horse Indians,” or nomadic tribes of 
the West, a detailed account of carving the eagle, as practised by 
Ragner Lodbrog, is relished as exquisite fun—as I have satisfied 
myself by experience—the best of good stories will glide from their 
hard hearts, and elicit no response save an unfeeling grunt. Much 
of this is due to their habit of never exhibiting any emotion before 
civilized people, and of affecting gravity under the impression that 
it enhances dignity; a vulgar error, which they share in common 
with many Christians from rural districts which are not so remote. 
People call a silent man in America a graven image, and he who 
makes himself such never wants worshippers among the small fry of 
the world. 

Yet such are not really my own impressions or experiences of all 
Indians; and as every addition to ethnology, however diminutive, 
is considered as valuable in these days, I gladly contribute my mite 
towards what is really a serious element in a great contest. For 
while the so-called American school of ethnologists, once led by 
Agassiz and Morton, maintain that all Red Men, from the extreme 
north even unto Patagonia, form a single race, their heads being 
simply variations from the Scioto Mound skull; the opposite, or 
European school, under Dr. Wilson, incline to believe that the Red 
Man, noble or ignoble, probably embraces a great variety of types 
more or less radical. Now, if “no Injun ever knew what fun was,” 
it would be giving a great weapon, perchance a victory to the 
Mortonites, who have had it all their own way for a long time, while 
the contrary would, doubtless, greatly cheer Wilson and his clan, who 
= deserve to stand for a time on the top of the turning wheel-of- 
orttne, 


In short, I believe that while the wild wanderers and other inhuman 
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beings of the West are not inclined to humour, those of the East, 
with the Canadian and Chippeway, not only appreciate fun, but often 
carry the love of it to an incredible extent, building up, so to speak, 
seven and eight-storey jokes with spire, and pinnacle, and a gold 
weathercock on the summit, to say nothing of the lightning-rod. I, 
who have been among the Chippeways, speak with knowledge. In 
constructing one of those stupendous jokes, an Indian will spend 
weeks, and yet when it is finished, and the entire edifice comes down 
with a crash, stirring up whirlwinds of dust, so that Pa-pup-kewis 
himself, the god of the grotesque, flies around, mad with merriment, 
the originator of it all will never smile. In illustration of this, I 
will tell a story for the authenticity of which I stand committed. 

A few years before the war, there lived among the Chippeways of 
Fond du Lae and thereabouts, a Doctor, who was not only a medico, 
but a merry soul, and withal a clever artist. He had entered into 
close friendship with an elderly chief, named Grey Fox, and whenever 
the Doctor wanted meat Grey Fox caught it; and if Grey Fox was 
hungry for tobacco and whisky, the Doctor fed him, and his heart 
arose and sang. 

Now, the Indians of that country make very nice pipes of black- 
stone, as I know by experience, since, when I first went among them, I 
never met a smoker without at once driving a bargain with him for his 
weed-burner, whence it came to pass that in a few days I received the 
name of Po-au-gun, or Pipe, and was known by it even unto Duluth and 
the Dalles of the river Saint Louis, which runs into the western end 
of Lake Superior. The Doctor also admired these pipes ; more than 
that he studied them as an artist, and then began to wonder if he 
could so far master their curves and style of carving as to successfully 
imitate it. The hardness of the material alone deterred him from 
going to work. But all at once a happy thought—a gilt-edged, 
magnolia-scented thought—occurred. to him. These pipes, when 
polished, shine like pitch. Good. He would, therefore, make one of 
pitch, and sell the Grey Fox with it, “sell him up, blankets, tomahawk, 
and scalper !” 

In the solemn “ retiracy”—as President Van Buren called it— 
of the primeval forest, beneath pumpkin-pines towering three 
hundred feet, seated on a slate-dyke, and with no eyes upon him save 
those of the prying possum, the curious coon, and the great grey 
squirrel, the Doctor worked away at his sculpture. He succeeded 
in it beyond his most sanguine anticipations. Those who would know 
what it looked like, may consult the specimens in the British Museum. 
And when it was done, and fitted with a becoming black pipe-stem, 
the Doctor looked at it, and called it good. “It will sell,” he said 
to himself, “ any Indian out.” 

Having charged it with fragrant tobacco, the Doctor that very 
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night came to the fire where the Grey Wolf sat, smoking his mixture 
of willow-bark and nigger-twist from a wretched, coarse, and clumsy 
bowl of sandstone. 

“ Ho nitchi! oh friend,” said the Doctor, “throw away that vile 
bowl. See what I have got for you. Here is a pipe fit for a friend 
of mine. Take it, it is thine!” 

“Um po-au-gun fit for grand council,” replied Grey Wolf. “Me 
thank medicine-man. Um pipe go with Injun to grave, and to happy 
hunting-grounds.” 

It so happened, however, that the pipe preceded him on the way to 
the happy hunting-grounds by many days, and that on the wings of 
fire. For no sooner had Grey Wolf said this, than he applied a rosy 
coal to the tobacco, and at once the pipe broke out into a blaze. But 
never a muscle moved the old chief, and he puffed away amid the 
roars of all assembled, as though inhaling the softest kinni-kinnik. 
Higher blazed the bowl; but he solemnly smoked on. It was con- 
sumed, but the stem kept burning, so he drew away at this, cool and 
game, and immovable. It was a grand sight to behold the great and 
good man by the camp-fire, the light glinting on his noble bronze 
features and silver ear-rings, while he calmly persevered at the glowing 
stick. 

“Grey Wolf always glad to make laugh him friend,” he simply 
remarked, as he threw the stump of the stem into the fire. “Him 
Manitou laugh, and make summer. Great Spirit laugh, and flower 
come.” 

A few days after, the Doctor proposed to go alone in a canoe to 
some distant point on the lake, where he expected to pass several 
days, and where no food was to be obtained. He intended to sketch 
certain rocks, and make geological researches. And Grey Wolf, who 
undertook the commissariat, became wonderfully busy. At the last 
moment he made his appearance well loaded. Very promising were 
the good things he put into the canoe; there was a leg of venison 
with the hide still on, the flap gathered over the end to preserve it 
from the flies ; there was a basketful of pones or cakes of brown corn- 
bread; there was a great sesguowitch, one of the most delicious fish of 
Lake Superior, wrapped in a mat with only its head visible; and 
finally, there was lifted in a great moko, or basket-case of birch-bark. 
In answer to an inquiring look from the Doctor, an Indian boy 
replied, “I guess um pemmikan.” 

Fresh and fair was Lake Superior, as the light canoe went its way 
among the farewells of a few whites and many Indians. The morning 
breeze seemed ‘to invite the adventurous navigator to daring deeds, 
and he pushed out bravely. The Doctor was proud of his paddling, 
and the heathen knew it, and grunted admiringly. They grew small 
in the distance; the wigwams disappeared, the great trees became 
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first as bushes and then as weeds, and then nothing. On and on 
went the Doctor, the splash of his paddle being sometimes re-echoed 
by that of a leaping fish. Four hours of such exertion make a man 
hungry. The Doctor had, unknown to the rest of the world, put a 
few sandwiches into his havresack, and these he now attacked—when 
all at once he exclaimed : 

“God bless me! I’ve forgotten the whisky! Confound it!” 

Far above his head the honk of a wild goose sounded like an “ Amen.” 
The water ran in one continuous swish fore and aft as it does when one 
ceases paddling. The Doctor felt very much alone on a wide, wide 
sea. Cold water—without—always increases the sense of solitude. 

“T certainly put the bottle in myself,” he reflected. “Grey Wolf 
wouldn’t have stolen it. Sho! Ofcourse not. Never mind; I'll hunt 
for it to-night.” 

It was sunset as the Doctor came near his camping-ground. It 
was a dreamy and lovely spot, where strange rocks and statue-looking 
trees, and pebbly strand, and green sward combined to form one of 
those scenes common enough in the wild West, yet which the rudest 
hunter or most prosaic adventurer will describe to you as well as he 
can, years after, with delight. There is certainly a marvellous charm 
in much American scenery, and one which has a peculiar effect in 
attracting interest. I have known Americans who had gone from 
John-o’-Groat’s to Jerusalem, vid Switzerland, and found it all barren, 
whose hearts warmed and whose tongues grew fluent in describing 
mysterious and hidden scenes in their own lone land. Was it simply 
because these places were hidden and alone that they felt the charm— 
the charm of free nature ? 

The Doctor was an old camper-out, and his house was soon ready. 
In a few minutes he had cut him a number of sapling-poles and put 
them in a ring united at the top. In this state they looked exactly 
like a winter-pile of hop-poles, as the reader has seen them in Kent, 
hard by the picturesque ¢owrelles called oasts. Very soon this skeleton 
was covered with sheets of birch-bark stripped from the adjacent trees, 
and firmly fastened on with pegs and withes. So far, so good. A 
deerskin on the ground, two or three red blankets, a green bough, 
and a little setting to rights—the Doctor being an artist, as you may 
remember—made of it a very jolly little nest. 

“And now for supper,” said the traveller. So he removed his 
stores to the tent. Being very hungry he did not wait to cook, but 
took a corn-cake from the basket and bit it. 

“‘ What the devil is this?” cried the Doctor. 

An owl hard by replied with a ghostly “hu—uh !” 

It was not a corn-cake. It tasted dusty—in fact, saw-dusty. It 
appeared when crumbled to consist entirely of bark, ry wel 
lated and combined with gum. 
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“ Well,” exclaimed the Doctor, “I’ve heard of the apples of Sodom 
—TI should call this one of the dough-nuts of Gomorrah. Grey Wolf 
must have been hard up for grub last winter, and had to bark the 
trees. Perhaps he has put off some of his old stock on me. Let’s 
see ,’ 

He saw all the other cakes were of the same farine. 

“Tf this isn’t a sell,” exclaimed the traveller, “it’s first cousin to it. 
What next ?” 

In a rage he caught up the fish by the loop in the nose. To his 
amazement the head came off, and remained in his hands. It was no 
wonder, for research revealed that the head was all there was of it. 
The rest was wrapping. The Doctor hurled it indignantly and afar 
into the lake, and wished it had been the head of Grey Wolf, and 
that he had slung it by the scalp-lock. 

With anticipation, but not with hope, he next examined the package 
of pemmikan. 

“Tt isn’t what I expected, and I knew it wouldn't be,” exclaimed 
the Doctor, bitterly. ‘Dirt and gravel is my pemmikan and my 
portion—and I hope Grey Wolf will be kept on the diet through all 
eternity !” 

“TI suppose the venison is bogus too,” thought he. And it was. 
Somebody who had heard of wooden hams had tried his hand at a 
wooden deer-haunch and succeeded perfectly. The leg was done toa 
turn ; so too was the Doctor. Yet, artist and anatomist as he was, he 
failed in this instance to appreciate the delicate rounding of the muscle, 
and the genial truth to nature which inspired the sculpture. He only 
uttered a simple and unadorned curse against the entire Ojibwa 
nation, wishing that every mother’s son of them might sing his death- 
song at a Sioux war-stake, and sat down in supperless despondency. 
The wavelets of the lake plashed, and whispered, and tittered, as if 
mocking his misery, and when night came on he heard a whip-poor- 
will afar in the forest, sadly singing: “ What a sell! what a sell !” 

Grim, hungry, and very early in the morning, the Doctor re- 
paddled his way over the great lake. As he entered the canoe, 
he heard, apparently from a great height, among the giant rocks, 
which gleamed rosy red in the early dawn, the cry of a grey wolf, 
and looking in the direction whence it came, he beheld the animal— 
far beyond him ; its head and shoulders only visible, peering out from 
a thicket. In a rage at the associations which its sight aroused 
within him, the Doctor pushed out, leaving the beautiful and lonely 
shore with anything but blessings. 

Now, if any one who had ever read of were-wolves and lycanthropy, 
garwal and bisclaveret, had been up in the rocky heights of which I 
just now spoke, he might have been persuaded that all which Norman 


and German story relates of such monsters was literally true. For 
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the grey wolf, after gazing long and seriously at the retreating canoe, 
proceeded in the most matter-of-fact way, to take off his own head, 
and with it his entire skin, leaving, however, not a wolf’s carcase, but 
a sound, elderly, red Indian; and speaking in English, he said : 

“Me give medicine man something to put in’um pipe. Che-mo- 
ko-mon (long knife), no fool Injun. How um look now—hey ?” 

And having said this he vanished among the silver-grey birches, 
and, save for birds and trees, all was silent in that lonely land. 


It was some time before the Doctor and Grey Wolf met. When 
they did it was as friends, for the former candidly admitted that he 
had fairly brought the sell on himself, and considered soberly that a 
few hours without food was hardly a set-off for the loss of a pipe 
which was well worth a pony; that being the usual rate of barter 
farther west. So the days rolled on, and after them the nights, 
until it happened that on one of the latter the party found them- 
selves camped on an island by astream. Not far below was a long and 
terrible rapid—so terrible that few Indians would venture to go 
down it in a birch canoe by broad daylight, even when well primed 
with whisky. 

He who has travelled in Northern Minnesota or Canada, knows to 
his sorrow what musketoes are. They are like fire in purgatory, like 
religion in Rome, like cheating in Wall Street, ever present, never to 
be forgotten or evaded. It is,only a few days since I read, in a 
London weekly, a querulous carp against the author of a book of 
travels in this part of the New World, scolding him for talking over- 
much of musketoes. ‘“ One musketo,” said this innocent penman, “is 
quite like another, and there is no occasion to continually describe 
them.” It was evident that he knew not the land where every 
musketo is bigger, fiercer, frightfuller, and “pizenouser” than the 
last—and where the country people never sit down to talk without 
suapping a match and making a smudge, or a fire of all the out-lying 
bits of stick, which is promptly smudged with dust to make a dense 
smoke, in which a temporary relief is found against the ever-singing, 
ceaseless-stinging foe. There in every house this smudge is carried 
about in iron pails through every room as night falls; and further 
on you may find regions where men dare not venture, and where 
cattle and even wild beasts are often stung to death. 

Now, the Doctor and his friends had camped in a peculiarly 
musketo-full country, and, as darkness drew on, it became needful to 
take pains to avoid the winged pestilence which flieth by night. The 
Doctor thought it wise, as a breeze was blowing, to sleep in his canoe 
anchored out in the stream. Grey Wolf preferred baking himself 
safe in his small bark wigwam, having a deerskin hung before the 
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little door. This rendered it air-tight, and also musketo-tight. And 
they were satisfied. All had gone to blanket. The fire burnt low, 
the frogs and crickets sang their millionfold concert, and with the 
night came peace. 

To all except the Doctor. Another idea of intense brilliancy had 
again illuminated his soul. Ever since his return to society he had 
been consumed with a keen longing to square the Grey Wolf for the stu- 
pendous sell which had been served on him through his facsimile stage 
supper, and the sight of the deerskin curtain suggested to him how 
it might be done. Waiting till night was come and day was gone, 
and all were sound asleep, the Doctor sat up in his canoe. The moon 
shone on the little wigwam and lit up with particular care the deer- 
skin, as though showing him, like some gentle feminine accomplice, 
how to do it. Lifting his canoe-pole with the stealthy practice 
acquired among Indians, the Doctor put it very daintily against the 
shelter, and lifted one corner. It remained open, and it almost 
seemed to the opener that he could hear the rushing stream of mus- 
ketoes as they poured in to their banquet. 

“Somebody ‘ll be swelled up as big as a barrel in about ten 
minutes, I reckon,” said the Doctor. “Glad it ain't me. Ugh— 
pemmikan !” 

He fell asleep, and about the same instant Grey Wolf awoke. He 
rose—sur son séant—and investigated. The moonlight streamed in 
at the hole, fair and innocent, as though saying, “It wasn’t I.” 
But Grey Wolf knew that the deerskin had not moved itself. He 
peered out through the door and saw the canoe-pole, and all was clear 
to his aboriginal mind. It was unfortunate for the Doctor that 
another pole, of just the same length, was within the Indian’s grasp— 
also that in less than half a minute the chief attached to its end with 
a thong a remarkably sharp-edged knife. Silently but rapidly he 
worked the weapon through his hands—a touch of the blade and the 
painter which bound the Doctor’s canoe was cut—and, catching the 
current, it went at a headlong rate down towards, and into the rapids. 

“ Guess um medicine-man go devil, sure ’nuf, dis time,” mused the 
Grey Wolf. “ Nothin’ but Manitou or Manobozho save man out dat 
sebé (river). Ugh—great fun!” 

He who has been, like the writer, down a tremendous four-mile 
rapid in an Indian canoe, in a spring freshet, will agree with the 
chief that nothing but the Great Spirit could save a sleeping man in 
such a strait. At one instant the canoe would dart swift as a pike 
along the terrible, down-rushing stream, then, glancing from a rock, 
or, happily guarded by some chance weed, would slide as if in play 
into an eddy, where it whirled round and round like a dancing dervish, 
sprite of the waters. Then, amid moonlit foam, as if it were a lazy, 
living, happy thing, it sidled off through some broad sheet, or else 
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mad again with joy, it rushed over water and rocks and among broken 
logs and gnarled branches. How it could pass them would seem a 
miracle ; yet pass them it did, for it was not written that the Doctor 
was to die that time. Nor did he even awake until about four 
o’clock in the morning, when the canoe, almost as if it had acquired 
supernatural intelligence during its nocturnal frolic, awakened its 
occupant by gaily dumping him out on the sandy bank of a little 
islet, after which, turning itself away, it departed in peace, and was 
seen no more of man. 

I do not know that the morning stars sang for joy at the Doctor’s 
rescue; but it is certain that the musketoes did, altissima_voce, as they 
gladly received him on the sandy shore. It was merely a projecting bit 
of beach about as big as a bath-tub, without a bush on it. And the 
muskitoes came down by myriads, and like wolves on the defenceless 
Doctor, and had it all their own way with him all night and the fol- 
lowing day, until the sun was high in the heavens. 

About dawn there was, however, a mighty noise in the Indian en- 
campment. Grey Wolf had arisen, and, missing his friend the Doctor, 
raised a wail like that of a thousand Rachels over the departed— 
“and there was trouble in the wigwam.” Messengers were sent 
far and wide: there were moccasins upon the mountains and keen 
eyes adown the streams, and many canoes went forth, until at last the 
missing one was found. But he was in sad plight, and it took a good 
week of squaw nursing to bring him round again. 

Now, whether it was that Grey Wolf felt as if the joke had missed 
its point by the Doctor’s escape with his life, I know not. Great had 
been his apparent grief when he found his friend was gone—greater 
his joy when he returned. Yet it is certain that for many days after 
this he sat in solemn silence, and was evidently brooding. Now, when 
an Indian broods, he does it on a large scale. The Doctor, however, 
hunted about the country, and sketched as gaily as ever. One evening 
he returned with a masterpiece. He had been able, unperceived, to 
approach a great grey wolf and take its likeness. It was spirited, 
earnest—in short, everything but perfect. And the sole imperfection 
in it was at once indicated by a question from the chief. 

“ Why you no make um tail ?” 

' Then the Doctor was obliged to explain that before he could “ work 
in” the tail the wolf had bolted. After this his Indian friend was 
again seized with a terrible fit of thinking, which culminated next 
morning in the solemn declaration that he was obliged, in consequence 
of a “ big dream” of the most astounding character, to go into the 
wilderness for a long time, there to perform his devotions, and 
hold cruel fasting. So he went, and was absent for four days, 
when he returned, looking none the worse for his trial. As the 
Doctor dryly remarked, he seemed to have rather fattened on it. 
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“Me got fed by Spirit in dream,” replied the Indian very gravely. 
“ No talkee more of that. Have you done um wolf picture?” * 

The Doctor explained that wolves had not as yet been available. 

“Me get plenty good dream for everybody,” replied his friend. 
“Dream for Injun, dream for white man. S’pose you want to finish 
him picture; good. You go one day journey north; good. You 
come to lake; good. You find one small canoe; good. Paddle; 
good. You row over to little islan’; good. There you see lodge; 
good. You find pole lie by lodge; good. You look through little 
window; good. You see wolf.” 

The gravity with which this news was announced, and the 
impression which it made on all the Indians, rendered it imperative 
for the Doctor to start at once on the journey. He was far from 
approving of such a wild-goose chase after a dream, and yet was 
curious to see what would come of it. Long residence among the 
Indians had, moreover, tinged his mind with many superstitions, and 
he was, like every artist, fond of the marvellous. Almost to his own 
amazement, he found himself up early next morning well equipped ; 
this time with gun, ammunition, and real provisions; with all the 
village, men, squaws, and pappuses to see him off. 

Everything went well, and he was astonished at the end of his day’s 
journey to find as the chief had predicted, that he was not only on the 
border of a beautiful lake, but that the promised canoe was in its place 
awaiting him. Nay, more, far in the distance, over the blue waters, 
there seemed to rise a misty island, and he fancied he could discern in 
its centre the outline of a bark wigwam. 

As he paddled from the shore and approached the point, his 
anticipation was verified. There was the island, of about an acre in 
extent, and in the middle stood an unquestionable lodge. The dream 
—or the Indian—had thus far spoken truth. 

He landed, and walked up to the wigwam. By it lay a pole, in its 
side was really a little window or opening. A familiar lupine scent 
struck the experienced organs of the hunter, and looking, he saw that 
there was verily a large—a tremendously large—grey-white wolf 
within, tied to a stump of a tree. The wolf was sitting down. 

“This beats all,” exclaimed the Doctor, completely astounded. 
“‘ However, here goes for the rest of the picture. I'll have that, at any 
rate. Happen what may, I defy master Indian to cheat me out of 
that. But I must get him on his four legs first—and so, Mr. Wolf, 
by your leave!” 

Saying this, he seized the pole and gave the animal a hearty poke. 
With a tremendous howl up sprung the beast, and as he turned 
around made an exhibition which terribly startled the Doctor. The 
wolf's tail had been cut off! 

The pious Indian had spent four days in the forest, building the 
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lodge, making the canoe and in catching and trimming the animal, 
with the utmost neatness and despatch. 

The Doctor sat down once again under the last rays of the setting 
sun, and listened as before, to the wavelets as they broke upon the 
shore with a mournful melody. 

“Tf there ever was a case of perverted genius, of misapplied 
industry, of talent gone to waste, of intelligence run mad, of ability 
prostituted to mere low humour, and of a divine spark quenched in 
darkness,” he at length exclaimed, “ it’s in that poor lost soul of an 
Ojibway. He goes into the wilderness to worship the Great Spirit, 
and this is the way he does it—making canoes, and building lodges, 
and cutting off tails—— ” 

There are other stories current of the Doctor, but the legends of the 
Chippeways say nothing of his ever having tried his hand again at a 
joke with Grey Wolf. 
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A Lapland Legend. 


“ Bur what if Wanna Issi means in their own language the OLD FaTHER, . 
and if Koit means the Dawn? Can we then doubt any longer that Am- 
marik must be the GLOAMING, and that their meeting in the summer 
reflects those summer evenings when, particularly in the north, the torch 
of the sun seems never to die, and when the GLOAMING is seen kissing 
the Dawn ?”—Max MULLER. 





Upon the hovel-roof of Finn or Lapp 
This tuft of moss and fragrant wild-flower grew 
Among the smoke. If, plucked to plume my cap, 
Or lend an arctic redolence unto 
This book in which I press it, scent and hue 
Have sadly sickened ; think how sweet it were 
To see it growing, fresh with native dew, 
Upon the roof, while whiffs of norland fare 
Steamed with the smoke that blurred the warm night’s rosy air! 





A page and damsel Wanna Issi had 

To serve him in his kingly house. The lad, 
Blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked, was never met 
By any, on any day, or anywhere, 

But what one saw he had a violet 

Between his merry lips, and in his hair 

Wore for his chosen badge of vassalage 

A living bird, with one red claw made fast 
Among the golden tresses. So the page 
Took music with him always where he passed. 


But Ammarik, the damsel, who had sprung 

From some swart tribe far down the western skies, 
Was darkly beautiful, with shadowy eyes, 

And low sweet voice; and evermore she sung, 

As in her work she glided to and fro, 

Strange cradle-songs forgotten long ago: 

The little children hearing her were glad. 


Now in his palace Wanna Issi had 

A wondrous lamp of gold, whose dazzling wick 

No oil of Greenland whale could feed aright : 

And this he gave to Koit and Ammarik 

That he should kindle, she should quench the light. 
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And every morning in the dewy dark 

Koit rose, took flint and steel, struck out a spark, 
Tilumed the lamp, and walking through the wet 
Green grasses plucked his toothsome violet. 

And every evening dark-eyed Ammarik 

Shaded the lamp with dusky hands, and blew 

A darkness through the bright soul of the wick. 
Well pleased was Wanna Issi with these two. 


And meeting daily in the royal house, 

The bright-haired page, the maid of dusky brows 
Felt drawn together by a subtle power 

Which flushed the face of either to a flower 
Whene’er they met, and made each hour apart 
An age of expectation to the heart. 


And Wanna Issi saw, and smiled, and said: 
“Take flowers in lapfuls for your bridal bed, 
And golden mosses where the musky deer | 
Hath left a fragrance ;” 

unto either ear 
The lovers’ faces at a mutual glance 
Reddened ; but Wanna Issi, 

“so perchance 

In afterdays small Koits with dusky bows 
Shall glad the chambers of my royal house,— 
And tiny Ammariks with golden hair, 
Blue eyes and mouths that love the violet.” 
And as the bright eyes of the lovers met, 
Once more their blushes tinged th’ enamoured air. 


‘ 


But Wanna Issi passed. And face to face 

They gazed into each other’s eyes a space 

In passionate silence: then, with warm hands laid 
Upon the shoulders of the trembling maid, 

Koit whispered: “Never, darling, may we share 
The disenchanted life like mortal kind ; 

But evermore a secret half-divined,— 

A mystic sweetness,—be for ever fair !” 


And Wanna Issi heard, and smiled, and said : 
“Let then the wild flowers for your bridal bed 
Sleep ever in a seed that shall not shoot ; 

The golden moss unsunned—a thready root ; 
The musky deer for ever be a fawn ; 

So from all weathers of the world withdrawn 
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Ye twain shall meet, while times and tides abide, 
A virgin bridegroom and a virgin bride!” 


As Wanna Issi spake, twas even so. 

When all the royal house was blanched with snow, 
And strange lights blazoned every casement pane, 
And when with leaf and blossom once again 

The royal house was red, and green, and white, 

He trimmed the golden lamp, she quenched the light. 


But in the golden summer, year by year, 
For four sweet weeks when skies are warm and clear, 
And all the ways are green, these lovers twain, 
Wandering among the pleasant fields remain 
Together until midnight side by side, 
A virgin bridegroom and a virgin bride ; 
Forgetful of the hour, life’s toil and fret,— 
Of all that lovers only can forget ; 
And when at last, awaking with a start, 
Koit hands the lamp to Ammarik ere they part, 
She answers with a happy smile: “So late ! 
So late,—or rather, love, so early! Hark, 
That surely is none other than the lark 
Who wins the early worm, and laughs to scorn 
The slug-a-beds in tree and dewy corn !” 
And while the spent wick, like a glimmering doubt, 
Now gleams, now flutters in a darkening fit, 
She trims, and breathing softly winnows it 
To steadfast life. 

Then stretching fondly out 
Their hands are clasped together, and their eyes, 
Like lodestars, draw each other brow to brow; 
And tress is blent with tress, like bough with bough, 
And, flower on flower, their lips meet; and the skies 
Are crimsoned as a rose is, east and west— 
Are crimsoned with their blushes as a rose! 


Of all his house loves Wanna Issi best 
These twain, and happier lovers no man knows! 


Wim Canton. 
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Che Poor Cighteenth Century. 





Tuar self-praise is no recommendation is a truth which it did’ not 
remain to the nineteenth century to discover. Rather would it seem 
that it is an old-world dictum which it was the business of modern 
enlightenment to discredit and render obsolete; for of all the 
characteristics of the century in which we live, surely self-praise and 
self-glorification are the most notable and conspicuous. There never 
was a generation which looked down upon its ancestors with more 
sincere compassion than that to which we have the honour to belong ; 
and we are continually lost in wonder how it was that our sires con- 
tinued to live and keep the world going at all, considering what 
stupid, humdrum, narrow-minded, conventional, unaspiring people 
they were. Think of it! They had no railways, no telegraphs, no 
submarine cables, no roads worth mentioning, nothing that deserved 
the name of a post; no cheap press, no waterproof mackintoshes, no 
freezing-powders nor landscape gardening; no theory of development, 
no free trade, no Neo-Christianity built on the basis of universal 
toleration for universal folly and insincerity; no three-volume novels, 
shilling magazines, nor circulating libraries; no great gospel of 
fraternity and equality ; nothing, in fact, of all that limitless world of 
invention and application in philosophy, science, and the arts which 
makes of our time the crown and summit of civilisation. Indeed it 
is difficult to say what in Heayen’s name they really had. What 
could such poorly-provided creatures do but eat, drink—and very 
much of that—sleep, occasionally fight, and die ? 

One of the most striking peculiarities of this habit of self-glorification 
is the preference for comparison with something near, either in time 
! or place, or both; and the nineteenth century has never felt so well 
| satisfied with itself as when instituting a comparison between itself and 
its immediate predecessor, “the poor Eighteenth Century,” as it has 
| so often been called in our time, and as we therefore designate it in this 
i paper. It is our purpose to take up the challenge thus unconsciously 
thrown out, and to seek to adduce some few reasons for doubting 

whether a comparison between the two periods be altogether to the 
disadvantage of the earlier of them. 
* ‘We shall not be surprised if some thorough-going children of the 
| time, on hearing what it is we propose to ourselves, turn away in 
| disgust from what they possibly will regard as a paradox. Others, 
however, will be more patient, and will at any rate endeavour to lay 
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aside for the moment their cherished prepossessions. For these are 
sad stumbling-blocks to candid inquiry, and there is one cherished 
prepossession of our time which, unless it be temporarily banished from 
discussion, scarcely allows anything to be discussed. We allude to 
that groundless creed which underlies nearly all contemporary thought, 
that the world must progress incessantly—meaning by progression, 
advancé and improvement; and that if we find one state of things in 
one century and another state of things in the next, the latter must 
necessarily, and by an inevitable law, be superior to the former. We 
do not ask any one to surrender this singular faith. All that we 
demand is that he should hold it in suspense, whilst he deigns to 
consider whether the eighteenth century was so “ poor” as the nine- 
teenth century commonly supposes, and more especially, if it was poor 
in comparison with the successor which contemplates it with an air 
of such virtuous arrogance. 

The affairs of mankind may be variously divided. The common 
division into physical, mental, and moral has this disadvantage, that 
many persons, and not without good reason, regard the mental and 
moral divisions as a distinction without a difference, whilst others 
would ask into which department it was proposed to place the more 
spiritual of the arts. It will therefore, perhaps, be better, and will 
certainly be more candid and more favourable to demonstration, if we 
make as many divisions, and break up human concerns into as many 
departments as possible, taking care of course to trouble ourselves 
only with those which the whole world would agree to regard as of 
the first importance. 

Such being our aim, shall we not pursue our investigation most 
satisfactorily under the following heads? Philosophy—in which, of 
course, is comprised Theology ; Politics, which comprehends policy 
domestic and international; Literature, Art, Science; and, since 
some will demand the addition, in spite of the little that can be said 
on the subject in consequence of their comparative fixity, Ethics. 

Philosophy was once supposed to be the strong point of the 
eighteenth century ; but in our time it has been uniformly repre- 
sented as its opprobrium. Yet we think that a very little reflection 
will show the former opinion to be nearer the mark. The eighteenth 
century has been reproached with want of reverence, and there is no 
necessity to defend the scoffing tone in which its broad conclusions 
were stated during its closing decades, and more especially in France. 
But long before Frenchmen began to mock, Englishmen had begun 
to inquire; and the short memories of the nineteenth century, which 
has almost forgotten even the scandal excited by the publication of 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and has transferred its curiosity to the more 
contemporaneous vagaries of Bishop Colenso or the benign Philadel- 
phism of Dean Stanley, are doubtless quite oblivious, if they ever 
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knew, that more than a hundred years since a bishop of Peterborough 
sought, in the words of Hallam, to establish systematically the prin- 
ciples of moral right independently of revelation, and that it was 
another prelate, the better known Warburton, of Gloucester, who 
affirmed for the first time that the State must consider religion in 
reference, not to revelation, but to expediency; and should lend its 
favour to creeds, not according to what it considers their truth, but 
solely out of regard to their public utility. The nineteenth century 
is often pleased to remember that it repealed the Test Act, admitted 
Roman Catholics into Parliament, and threw open the doors of the 
legislature even to Jews. But it is obvious that the course thus 
adopted was but the application of principles which had been firmly 
grasped and boldly propounded by its predecessor. ‘ All England,” 
wrote Hume in 1749, on bis return from Italy, “is in a ferment on 
account of Doctor Middleton’s ‘Free Inquiry’ ;” and, a few years 
later, the publication of Blackburne’s ‘The Confessional,’ which was 
in effect an attack on the subscription of creeds and articles, excited 
a ‘perfect commotion, though by no means one of general hostility. 
The matter was brought before the House of Commons by means of a 
petition drawn up against the articles and signed by two hundred 
clergy. The observation of Gibbon concerning the Thirty-nine Articles, 
“which more subscribe than read, and more read than understand,” is 
familiar to everybody. But it is not, perhaps, so widely known that 
they were denounced in equally vigorous, if less epigrammatic, lan- 
guage, by persons considered orthodox, in Parliament itself at the same 
epoch. So prominent a member as Mr. Dunning pronounced them 


_ “palpably ridiculous.” Another member described them as strikingly 


absurd. ‘In my apprehension,” said Lord George Germain, “some 
of the Articles are incomprehensible and some self-contradictory ;” and 
Sir William Meredith, whilst stigmatising them with like distinctness, 
strove to account for their absurdity by reminding the House that 
they were framed when the spirit of free inquiry, when liberal and 
enlarged notions, were yet in their infancy. 

We need scarcely say that it is no purpose of ours to ask whether 
these opinions were correct or otherwise. All that it behoves us to 
do is to indicate that they were held and expressed by men in the 
eighteenth century, and that they point to the existence of an active 
spirit of free and fearless inquiry, upon the possession of which the 
present century, more than all else, prides itself. The active spirit of 
free inquiry may be a profound mistake, and only a sign of barbarism 
and decadence. But the nineteenth century cannot avail itself of that 
argument, and when it boasts its “liberal and enlarged notions,” we 
are obliged to remind it that it by no means evolved them out of its 
own moral consciousness, but inherited them as a bequest from the 
poor despised Eighteenth Century. We cannot do more than allude 
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to the controversy between Travis and Porson concerning the 
Heavenly Witnesses; but the discoveries of geology which have 
upset the Mosaic cosmogony, and which the present era imagines it 
may justly claim as its own, commenced during the second half of the 
last one. “The sceptical character of geology,” says one who is any- 
thing but a Jaudator temporis act?, “ was first clearly exhibited during 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth century ;” and Sir Charles 
Lyall, in referring to the researches of Hutton, says that they con- 
tain the first attempt to explain the former changes of the earth’s 
crust by reference exclusively to natural agents. Sir William Jones 
was so much shocked by the audacity of these pioneers of geological 
inquiry, that he expressed his regret that he had fallen upon evil days 

when even intelligent and virtuous persons were inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the accounts delivered by Moses concerning the primi- 
tive world. 

It will easily be understood why, in cursorily touching upon the 
philosophical and theological tendencies of the eighteenth century, we 
carefully eschew its metaphysics, since we should effectually disgust if 
not disconcert the reader. But it would not be doing ordinary justice 
to that period if we did not briefly recall the fact that if Positivism, 
which is the only Creed of the Nineteenth Century which even pre- 
tends to the character of novelty, have any foundation of truth or use, 
it must recognise its direct parents in the studies and conclusions of 
Hartley and James Mill, and in the disquisitions and speculations of 
Bentham and Adam Smith. Utilitarian Philosophy is by no means 
so modern a discovery as is commonly supposed ; but if the modern 
spirit is ambitious of claiming Utilitarianism as a novelty, it can be 
new only to those students of the nineteenth century who have never 
carried their researches back into the eighteenth. 

Into considering the Law of the Association of Ideas, and the 
Utilitarian Theory of Morals, we must not allow ourselves to be 
dragged, and the foregoing bare reference must suffice. We confine 
ourselves rather to dwelling upon the outward expression and appli- 
cation of metaphysical principles which everybody can understand, 
and whose progress interests hundreds of people, an inquiry into 
whose source would only repel. And in doing so, we are perpetually 
struck with the fact that the eighteenth century was something more 
than the precursor of our own times. Our thesis is not that it was 
always sound in its conclusions, or judicious in its lines of search, but 
only that, whether for good or for ill, it anticipated those principles 
upon which we in these days have acted. When Hutcheson declares 
that wealth and power are the most effectual means and the most 
powerful instruments even of the greatest virtues and the ‘most 
generous actions, we may not be at all disposed to agree with,him, 
but we are compelled to recognise in him a writer who, a hundred 
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years ago, was discovering excuses for the pursuit of wealth, which is 
the strongest contemporaneous passion. But in many other respects 
he anticipated us in opinions with which it is a pleasure to agree, 
Most persons imagine that only in our time have protests been raised 
against gloomy Calvinistic views of life, and against the dark preach- 
ing of pious ascetics, But though Hutcheson was a Scotchman, that 
did not prevent him from laying it down that “the chief happiness of 
any being must consist in the full enjoyment of all the gratifications 
his nature desires and is capable of.’ We may well ask if we have 
not here another and a much earlier statement of Gdthe’s doctrine 
of harmonious development, about which the German sage’s followers 
make such a fuss, and if, after reading the above dictum, we need be 
so much surprised at the closing sentences of ‘The Confessions of a 
Fair Saint, in Wilhelm Meister, where the autobiographer says, “ And 
so it has come to pass that I freely follow my own emotions, and 
knows as little of restraint as of repentance.” Hear the Scotchman of 
the poor Eighteenth Century on this subject, in his ‘ Moral Philo- 
sophy.’ He thus frankly expresses himself. “The highest sensual 
enjoyments may be experienced by those who employ both body and 
mind vigorously in social, virtuous offices, and allow all the natural 
appetites to recur in their due seasons . . . Nay, as in fact it is for 
the good of the system that every desire and sense natural to us, even 
those of the lowest kinds, should be gratified as far as their gratifica- 
tion is consistent with the nobler enjoyments, and in a just subordi- 
nation to them, there seems a natural notion of right to attend them 
all.” 

Perhaps it will be said that this is most reprehensible and scandal- 
ous doctrine, and that the admirers of the Eighteenth Century ought 
to blush for this particular feature in its range of thought. But the 
nineteenth century is debarred from employing this argument, inas- 
much as it is nineteenth century doctrine, though not doctrine 
invented by the nineteenth century, as the nineteenth century sup- 
poses. Nor is it of any avail to plead that numbers of people think 
differently and more wisely now; inasmuch as numbers of people 
thought differently, and, if you like, more wisely then. Hutcheson’s 
opinions have gained many converts since ; but it does not do for the 
converts to claim the honour of the discovery. Indeed, the most ad- 
vanced optimist of to-day can go no further than Hutcheson went in 
defence and glorification of human nature in his ‘Essay on the 
Passions.’ 

It will perhaps be said that a comparison of the tones of thought, 
of the philosophy and theology, of one age with another, is an uncer- 
tain, or at least an unsatisfactory, test, and that a more convincing 
method would be to contrast their deeds. Let us forget the names of 
Hume and Reid, Bentham and Adam Smith, Dalton, Davy, Young, 
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Cuvier, Bichat, Lamare, and Watts, and put out of sight the fact that 
Newton did not die till after the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
had expired. Let us confine ourselves to what we. may call the 
commoner facts of life, which often may be taken as a just measure of 
the ability and activity of the time ; and we shall find that thought ~ 
and knowledge, far from being last century the exclusive and narrow 
possession of the few, were craved for and widely obtained by the 
masses. The philosophic doctrines of free inquiry already began to 
bear fruit. In 1765, Lindsey established the first Sunday-school for 
the poorer classes; and sixteen years later Raikes gave to them the 
organisation they have since retained. “They increased rapidly,” 
says a trustworthy annalist, “and by the end of the century had be- 
come common.” That Sunday newspapers had already sprung into 
existence, is proved by the fact that one year before the century closed, 
Wilberforce brought in a bill, which fortunately he did not carry, for 
their suppression. If we are to credit Southey, the first circulating 
library opened in London was set up “about the middle of the 
eighteenth century ;” but as Hutton says in his autobiography that 
he was the first person who opened one in Birmingham, and that in 
1751, it is probable that the metropolis had set the example some 
years earlier. They increased with great rapidity; indeed, their 
multiplication was such that financiers, casting desperately about 
them for new sources of imperial revenue, proposed to impose a tax of 
half-a-crown on every hundred volumes thus lent to the public. But 
the Eighteenth Century was sagacious enough to reject this proposed 
tax on knowledge. At the same time, or indeed earlier, both Ency- 
clopedias and serial publications for the people on scientific, and even 
abstruse, subjects began to be issued. Lectures were read publicly 
in London on experimental philosophy. Horace Walpole affirms in 
his letters, incredible as it seems, that Hill earned fifteen guineas a 
week by publishing scientific works, written in language as untech- 
nical as possible, and published in numbers. By 1710, Harris had 
given to the world his ‘Dictionary of Arts and Science.’ Clubs, 
“ comprised principally of men of the lower ranks,” were established, 
which seemed to anticipate, more successfully, the yet unfulfilled idea 
of our day of bond fide Mechanics’ Institutes. Literary Reviews were 
founded ; and parliamentary reporting became, if under serious diffi- 
culties, an occupation, if not a regular trade. Cooke, in his admirable 
‘History of Party,’ states that though he cannot trace public meet- 
ings on political and constitutional questions further back than 1769, 
they were in the following year of daily occurrence. 

It would be easy to add to these facts, but they surely suffice to 
demonstrate that the age was one when not only bold thinkers were 
working out pregnant conclusions in their study, favourable to the 
unfettered exercise of the intellect and the free play of the under- 
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standing, but the people at large were applying these opinions to their 
domestic and public concerns, and had already started on that marvel- 
lous path, of which our own condition is but a continued journey. 
Nor was it, as we have seen, in obedience to any prior influence that 
this striking advance had been achieved, but synchronously with a 
tone of philosophy and a mode of speculation which exactly harmonised 
with its action. For in the eighteenth century there was no divorce 
between speculation and action, no discord between its conclusions and 
its enterprises. It was thoroughly consistent with itself; the age, 
above all things—if we except the violence which stained its last 
decade in France, but in France alone—of common sense, good taste, 
moderation, and steady activity. 

So far, it will be observed, we have not instituted a precise com- 
parison between the century in which we live and that which preceded 
it. The most that we have done is to show that, in many respects in 
which we imagine ourselves innovators, we are but inheritors, and to 
clear our more immediate ancestors from the reproach of being below 
our stature. But so long as the comparison is confined to such 
matters as we have hitherto treated of, it would be unwise to carry 
the war, as the phrase is, into the enemy’s camp. The nineteenth 
century has been, and still is, so vigorous an explorer in the regions 
which the eighteenth century opened up, that possibly most people 
would be more struck by the spoils of the camp-follower than by the 
audacity of the pioneer. Let us therefore, as far as Philosophy, 
Theology, and domestic Polity are concerned, cry quits, and be 
satisfied with having shown some cause why the younger rival should 
not feel any scorn for the achievements of the older one. 

Nor are we particularly anxious to drag the comparison into the 
field of national or international politics, though our hesitation to do 
so does not spring from any uneasiness as to the; consequences. If 
last century we lost America, we last century in effect conquered 
India. If it be thought that in entering on the great war against 
France we acted wantonly and without a due regard to consequences, 
what is to be said of the Russian war of twenty years ago, into which 
we “ drifted,” to begin with, and whose benefits we have since already 
thrown away? If it be considered that our. support of Europe 
against the towering ambition of France is to our credit, the answer 
must necessarily be that it was the Statesmen of the eighteenth 
century whose genius originated our policy, and whose courageous 
faith committed us to the struggle. If some critics prize the tri- 
umphs of war, and point to Trafalgar and Waterloo, we may recal 
Marlborough’s glories in the Low Countries, Peterborough’s feats in 
Spain, the deeds of Clive and Hastings in the East, the valour of a 
Wolfe, and the assistance we rendered to the Great Frederick. If 
Poland was partitioned, it has fared little better in our days; and the 
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iniquity from which it suffered may surely be matched, both in effron- 
tery and impunity, by the spoliation of Denmark. If gigantic wars 
point to the degradation and relapse of humanity, even our forty 
years’ peace would not prevent the balance from being terribly against 
the nineteenth century even already, and it must be remembered that 
it still has in its keeping a quarter of a century, a goodly portion of 
which, according to all probability, will be dedicated to the infernal 
gods. And one thing, at least, the Eighteenth Century did not think 
of doing. If it barked, it bit. It did not provoke wrath and then 
suggest arbitration, only to be disgusted with the well-deserved results 
of a priggish pusillanimity. 

But are we richer and more prosperous? Yes, we are. But what 
are the drawbacks? We will not paint them ourselves. We prefer 
to cull the picture from the pages of a charming writer, whose 
collected works have just been published by Mr. Bentley : 


“ Ports resounding with life, in other words with noise and drunkenness, 
the mingled din of avarice, intemperance, and prostitution. Profound 
researches, scientific inventions, to what end? to teach the art of living on 
a little? to disseminate independence, liberty, health? No, to multiply 
factitious desire, to stimulate depraved appetites, to invent unnatural 
wants, to heap up incense on the shrine of luxury, and accumulate expe- 
dients of selfish and ruinous profusion. Complicated machinery; behold 
its blessings. Twenty years ago, at the door of every cottage, sat the good 
woman with her spinning-wheel; the children, if not more profitably em- 
ployed than in gathering health and sticks, at least laid in a stock of 
health and strength to sustain the labour of maturer years. Where is the 
spinning-wheel now, and every simple and insulated occupation of the 
industrious cottager? Wherever this boasted machinery is established, 
the children of the poor are death-doomed from their cradles. Look for 
one moment at midnight into a cotton-mill, amidst the smell of oil, the 
smoke of lamps, the rattling of wheels, the dizzy and complicated motions 
of diabolical mechanism ; contemplate the little human machines that keep 
play with the revolutions of the iron work, robbed at that hour of their 
natural rest, as of air and exercise by day; observe their pale and ghastly 
features, more ghastly in that baleful and malignant light, and tell me if 
you do not fancy yourself on the threshold of Virgil’s Hell, where 

‘Continud audite voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime filentes, in limine primo: 
Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.’” 
Thomas Love Peacock. 


But, as more than one shrewd observer of the career of the human 
race has remarked, the true test and most faithful reflex of any par- 
ticular epoch in it is its literature. Here, we make no doubt, the 
admirers and apostles of the nineteenth century will prick their ears, 
adjust their weapons, and feel that we are surely not going to have 
the audacity to challenge them on that ground, and that if such be 


our intention, they are certain of an easy victory. But that is pre- 
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cisely what we are going to do, and with a confidence perhaps a little 
more tranquil, but certainly not less firm and profound, than that of 
our opponents. We entertain no doubt at all that the literature of 
the eighteenth century, taken in its entirety, is immeasurably more 
valuable, more solid, more human, and more marked by the qualities 
and characteristics which ensure permanence and what is cailed im- 
mortality, than, taken also in its entirety, is the literature which has 
been produced by the century in which we live. By Literature most 
people understand what the French designate ‘ Belles Lettres ”—in- 
cluding in the term History, Memoirs, Biography, Essays, Poems, 
Dramas, and Romances. We shall be delighted to fight the battle on 
that field; but before doing so, we must observe that Philosophy, 
upon which we have already said something, has its claims, and that 
upon a general survey the nineteenth century in this particular must 
needs hide its diminished head. What has it to show against such 
an array as Hume, Hartley, Hutcheson—the Hutcheson already 
cited—Adam Smith, Reid, Priestley, Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, 
Butler, and Burke, who as a writer both in the speculative and the 
practical department of politics has not had his equal in modern 
times? We do not think that the aphorism of distance lending 
enchantment to the view can be said to exercise any influence here. 
On the contrary, time, and a very short lapse of time, plays summary 
havoc with the reputation of philosophical writers; and only the 
most meritorious survive the comparative indifference of their own age. 
We have no wish to depreciate the philosophic labours of those who 
have adorned a more recent period. But the only three names 
belonging to it which we could presume to set side by side with the 
list we have just given would be John Stuart Mill, Mr. Bain, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; and even this distinguished trio seem a poor 
handful against the army on the other side. 

But why, it may be asked, do we omit the name of Mr. Darwin? 
For, we should have thought, an obvious reason. Mr. Darwin is an 
observer and an explorer, and after collecting a vast and valuable body 
of facts, suggests an inference which, he thinks, seems to flow from 
them. And there he leaves the matter. His suggested inference has 
been eagerly assumed as a demonstrated truth by ardent but some- 
what shallow disciples; but they have added nothing to his discoveries, 
and have not a little discredited it by their superficial enthusiasm. 
Could Mr. Darwin’s theories of Development by;Natural Selection and 
survival of the fittest, which we think any candid person would allow 
is almost demonstrably true of the vegetable world, and made exceed- 
ingly probable with regard to a portion of the animal creation, be 
applied to man, and could it be shown to be even reasonably likely 
that Human Intelligence and Speech are different“only in degree, and 
not in kind, from other animal intelligence and discourse, then indeed 
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the nineteenth century would have produced one greater either than 
Aristotle or Newton, and we should have to hail the author of the 
‘Origin of Species’ as at once a revolutionary and constructive 
thinker of the highest order, and indeed as one who never had a peer. 
But, utterly free from religious prejudice as we are on the subject, and 
ready to accept any conclusion, however unpalatable, which confronts 
us, a8 clearly proven from indubitable facts, we are compelled to say— 
and, in saying it, we believe we express the opinion of all unbiassed 
thinkers, what are called free-thinkers included—that the Darwinian 
Theory, though a marvellous and admirable guess at the Great 
Acrostic of the Universe, and though solving, or appearing to solve, a 
great portion of it, breaks down before the final puzzle of all—the 
existence of that altogether special apparatus and energy, Man. We 
do not mean it as a sneer, but simply as a statement of fact, that we 
do not think that the theory of his descent from the Anthropoid Ape 
has advanced much, if at all, since Lord Monboddo—by the way, also, 
a light of the poor Eighteenth Century—wrote his ‘Origin of 
Human Language,’ and gravely suggested, in the true- Darwinian 
view, that our more recent ancestors had lost their tails by sitting 
upon them. 

But let us be guilty of no exaggeration,—that most insidious of 
domestic enemies to a good cause. The discoveries, or application of 
discoveries, of this century, have been stupendous in themselves, and 
almost incalculable in their consequences. The two most conspicuous 
of them are the Locomotive and the Electric Telegraph. But whilst we 
may concede the full honours of the second to the present age, the 
Steam-Engine is considerably more than half-way to the Locomotive, 
and the genius of Stephenson is not to be compared with the genius 
of Watt. Moreover, there is some reason for believing that Stephen- 
son was not so much the inventor of the Locomotive as the apostle of 
its efficacy, which had either been doubted, or whose consequences had 
not been foreseen by his precursors. But we will not press these 
qualifying considerations, and will give the nineteenth century credit 
for all its claims. Nor is the well-established theory of the Correlation 
of the Forces to be forgotten in the list of its achievements. Full 
allowance, too, must be made for its excursions into the nature of 
heat, and light, and for its bold and successful analysis of the compo- 
sition of the heavenly bodies. In physiology, too, its triumphs have 
been great; though no modern physiologist would forget the services 
of Hunter and Bichat in the century which preceded our own. 

It is, however, only in the domain of the physical sciences that the 
present century can fairly pretend to be superior to its predecessor ; 
and, in order not to dwell overmuch on an argument which, in order 
to be conducted properly, would demand a vast array of facts, we 
will concede its pre-eminence here, and pass on, our path henceforth 
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lying through the less intricate and pleasanter walks trodden by the 
Muses. 

It is here that the conceit of the nineteenth century is most con- 
spicuous, and, indeed, ostentatious ; and we confess that we anticipate 
some pleasure in pulling out a few of its rashly assumed feathers. In 
order to do this, we will proceed systematically, and our survey shall 
include every familiar field of the Liter Humaniores. 

The Muse of History is a prominent figure among the Nine; and 
we imagine that no discriminating judge would hesitate to place the 
great Historian second only to the great Poet, in the Hierarchy of 
Letters. And he would be a bold man who ventured to deny, and a 
stupid one who ventured to doubt, that the eighteenth century was, 
as far as History is concerned, our Augustan Age. We have already 
mentioned Hume as a philosopher ; but when his philosophy is for- 
gotten, his histories will still be read. In 1754 he published his 
‘ History of the Stuarts,’ embracing the reigns of the first two English 
sovereigns of that house, and two years later he brought down the 
narrative to the Revolution. Pleased with the success of his labours, 
he then retraced his steps, and finally wrote the history of his native 
land from the period of the Roman Conquest. “The merits of this 
writer,” says no mean authority of this century, “are so great, so 
singular, is the charm which his vigorous mind has imparted to the 
narrative, and so enlarged and philosophical are the greater part of 
his views of events and characters, that he promises, with the aid of a 
judicious commentary, if such can be obtained, long to continue 
superior to all rivalry.” Much about the same time, Robertson pub- 
lished his ‘ History of Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary and 
King James the Sixth,’ to be followed successively by the ‘ History of 
the Reign of Charles the Fifth,’ and the ‘ History of America.’ We 
pass over minor names, and only recall those of Smollett and Gold- 
smith, before passing to the immortal work of Gibbon, ‘The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ “ Gibbon,” says 
Buckle, “‘ has now been jealously scrutinized by two generations of 
eager and unscrupulous opponents, and I am only expressing the 
general opinion of competent judges when I say that by each suc- 
cessive scrutiny it has gained fresh reputation. The work of Gibbon 
remains, but who is there that feels any interest in what was written 
against him?” It has been described by another critic to be a per- 
formance of vast and accurate research, and of enlarged and philo- 
sophical thinking, abounding in splendid passages and curious 
discussions. In a word, Gibbon is, and will remain, what can be 
prognosticated of no English prose writer of this century, a classic. 

Against these splendid names, what can be arrayed? Macaulay, 
Alison, and Stanbope. We will not condescend to institute any com- 
parison. We are aware that the nineteenth century is so utterly 
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confused in its ideas, and has so completely lost all sense of discri- 
mination, that there will not be wanting persons to ask what we think 
of Mr. Carlyle as an historian, and more especially, what we think of 
that popular work, ‘The French Revolution’? As the question is 
asked, we will answer it. We have read only a third of that work, 
for the simple reason that, do what we would, we could not read any 
more. We found it amusing at first, but, before long, monotonous, 
and finally, wearisome; and we closed it with a regret that Mr. 
Carlyle had not written either in prose or poetry, instead of a shape- 
less rhapsody, which is often diverting, but just as frequently offen- 
sive, and always unsatisfactory. After reading one of its chapters, to 
open a page of Gibbon is like passing from a madhouse to the serene 
company of cultivated and dignified gentlemen. We know the nine- 
teenth century does not think so. But what will the twentieth 
century think? Does any one doubt that Gibbon will still be read ? 
And can any one hope that Mr. Carlyle will be? His proverbial 
‘Isle of Dogs,’ will have swallowed all that “palaver.” For style, 
and style alone, will, in the long run, keep a book alive; and to be 
quaint, grotesque, and affected, is to sin against the cardinal qualifi- 
cations of style. Clearness, dignity, and sustained rhythm, will 
embalm a work if the subject be worthy of the effort expended on it. 
All the rest putrify and disappear. 

Greater than the Historian, in the sphere of letters, but greater 
alone than the Historian, is the Poet. What are the names on either 
side? Those that clearly belong to the Eighteenth Century are 
Pope, Goldsmith, Gray, Akenside, Gay, Thompson, Young, Chatter- 
ton, Churchill, Collins, Beattie, and Cowper. Those clearly be- 
longing to the Nineteenth Century, are Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, 
Southey, Moore, Campbell, Hunt, Mr. Tennyson, and other contempo- 
rary writers in verse. It will be observed that three names are 
omitted, and two of them great ones. Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Scott, are not in either of the foregoing lists; and for reasons which 
will approve themselves to any candid person. Scott was born in 1771, 
and was consequently twenty-nine years of age when the century 
closed, and was therefore its child, and bore its mark. Moreover, he 
had already written and published some of his finest ballads, and was 
preparing some of his finest longer poems, the best known of which 
were given to the world before the nineteenth century was ten years 
old. Wordsworth was born a year earlier than Scott; and before the 
year 1800 he had published most of his best lyrical pieces, and had 
written all of them. Twice he had come before the world, once ‘in 
1793, and again in 1798, the date of the publication of his ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ whilst his greatest composition of all, beginning “ There was 
a time,” was written as early as 1803. Moreover, Wordsworth 
boasted that Cowper was his master ; and even the ‘ Excursion,’ bears 
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testimony to the truth of the confession. At the same time, we do not 
intend to claim Scott and Wordsworth, as poets, for the eighteenth cen- 
tury exclusively. But they cannot in fairness be placed to the credit 
side of the nineteenth century in a competition between the two. 
Candour compels us to allot them to neither or to both, and in each 
case the result is the same. We may, therefore, here, omit them from 
consideration. 

Byron stands in a different position. He was born in 1788, and all 
his works were published in the present century. None the less does 
he belong to both—to it and to its predecessor. very one is ac- 
quainted with his admiration for Pope; and his first work bore the 
traces of his close study of that writer and of Churchill. All persons, 
too, who are familiar with his literary controversies, are aware that he 
was a stout “ Classicist,” as against the Romantic School of Poetry ; 
and those who are not, may read his ‘ Strictures on Bowles,’ and his 
Letters and Diary, passim. He never ceased to affirm that ethical 
poetry is the highest form of poetry ; and in one place he reproaches 
himself with partly aiding the Goths to pull down the Grecian 
Temple. As a fact, and quite apart from his own critical predilec- 
tions, he belonged in part to the Classic and in part to the Romantic 
School. He had a foot in each camp. But he never abandoned the 
first, and he never went over wholly to the latter. In style, the 
remained a Classicist to the last; though in the treatment of some of 
his subjects, he was a Romanticist. We have only to see the dislike 
and jealousy with which his fame is regarded by the Romantic School 
of our own time, to learn where we ought to place him. We have 
seen his poetry described by one of them as the “apotheosis of com- 
mon-place.” Another calls him a “ Philistine ;’ and Mr. Swinburne, 
the raving prophet of the school, says, with amusing bumptiousness, 
that “Byron could not sing!” He means that Byron could not 
shriek, and never indulged in that emasculate falsetto which is the true 
mark of our Romantic bards. When these persons call him a Philis- 
tine, what they really mean is, that he was a gentleman, a man of the 
world, no prig, or pedant, but a poet endowed with abundant shrewd- 
ness and common-sense, which he pressed into the service of his Muse. 
The same thing is meant by the phrase “ apotheosis of common-place.” 
In a word, Byron dealt with men and women, their feelings, passions, 
and sufferings, and had for his motto the old sane one: “ Nihil 
humant a me alienwn puto.” This quality he inherited from the 
eighteenth century, sucked it in with his mother’s milk, and imbibed 
it in the atmosphere of his childhood. 

For it will be found, if the matter be closely serutinized, that those 
poets, about whom there is any doubt, belonged to the nineteenth 
century if they were imbued with the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion, and not otherwise. Byron’s strong sense revolted against its 
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extravagant dreams, phantasies, aspirations, and hopes, just as Shelley 
ardently embraced them. Shelley is nineteenth century pure and 
simple, and the nineteenth century may be proud of his name. But 
Byron belongs, possibly to both, but more to the first than to the 
second. - 

We believe, therefore, that the fairest way is to strike Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Scott out of the account, for they only confuse it. 
All three were born in the eighteenth century ; two of them almost 
reached middle life before it closed; and the third never threw off its 
literary and social influence. But if Byron were claimed for the 
nineteenth century, against what seems to us concluding reasons, we 
should be obliged then to claim Wordsworth and Scott for the 
eighteenth, and likewise to credit it with the verse of Rogers and 
much of the verse of Campbell, though it would certainly not be 
much richer for the gift. The lyrics of Campbell constitute his true 
claim as a poet, and they are of the nineteenth century ; in the list 
of whose bards we have accordingly placed him. 

We have, therefore—omitting the minor names on either side—to 
put Shelley, Keats, Moore—not Crabbe, for Crabbe was sure 
eighteenth century again—Hunt, and, let us add, Mr. Tennyson, on 
account of his great present popularity and the undoubted merit and 
strong representative character of his writings, against Pope, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Collins, and Cowper. And it will be observed that the 
contrast is not merely one of names or ages, but of thought, style, 
matter, method, everything in fact that goes to mark and distinguish 
a body of writers. Indeed, we doubt if, in the whole range of litera- 
ture, it would be possible to array two sets of rivals so unlike each 
other in every particular. 

Mr. Ruskin observes somewhere—for it is impossible ever to find 
an observation of his, unless one makes a note of it, so discursive is 
his genius—that Mr. Tennyson belongs to the second order of poets, 
and not to the first, if for no other reason, because in his writings 
Reason is subordinate to Imagination, whereas in all the greatest 
poets—Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Géthe, Byron— 
the imagination is subordinated to the reason. As, in the comparison 
we are making, Byron and Wordsworth are struck out of the list, we 
have not to deal with any poet of the very highest order. But Mr. 
Ruskin’s rule, which is a golden one, will serve us in comparing poets 
of the second order amongst themselves, and strongly reminds us of 
a distinction which was made three or four years ago in this magazine 
between masculine and feminine poets. Masculine poets naturally 
never dethrone or derogate from the prerogatives of Reason, no 
matter how soaring their imagination, or how playful their fancy. 
Feminine poets, it is needless to say, invariably disregard its claims 
and forego its operation in favour of an unlimited exercise of the 
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other faculty. It is the distinction between men and women, s0 
familiar as to be trite, but not on that account less true. 

No doubt each school has its special merits and its special deficien- 
cies. The Classic School of the eighteenth century is somewhat too 
limited in its scope ; the Romantic School of the nineteenth century 
is too shapeless and disordered in its boundless excursions. Pope, 
Gray, and Cowper—the first and second more especially—are often 
too formal. Shelley is perpetually without form at all. One set 
devoted itself overmuch to Man as their theme; the other are too 
much occupied with what they call Nature. 

But, if we rid ourselves of a certain glamour which its usually high 
colouring sheds around its performances, and of a certain amount of 
unhealthy sympathy with it which a contemporary can hardly resist, 
we shall find that, substantially, the poetry of the Romantic School, 
the poetry which essentially breathes the air and expresses the feelings 
of the nineteenth century, is thin, hazy, unsubstantial, deficient in 
good sense as well as in definiteness, wanting in sobriety and measured 
judgment, too fine by half in its dress, morbid, unsatisfactory, and 
inadequate. It does not satisfy. It excites; at least it excites us. 
But whether it will excite a future generation is another question. 
It is ornate, excessive in adornment, outrageous in expression, forced, 
odd, quaint, spasmodic, and sometimes positively epileptic. It is 
wanting in backbone, or rather indulges in those painful explosions 
and contortions which accompany certain forms of spinal disease. It 
is very glowing, but it gives no light. It dazzles, but does not 
illuminate. It cannot be said of it, as Cicero says of the true orator, 
Clarescit wrendo, It does not brighten as it burns. It seeks to run 
through the gamut of the universe, but it has not yet discovered a 
concord. It is a perfect Chinese concert of sounds. Shelley is its 
most pronounced type, and by far its greatest ornament ; and nine- 
tenths of Shelley’s poetry is a diseased wail and a shapeless cry, that 
does not reach the gods, and does not benefit man. 

Turn to Pope or Gray, and the absence of that painful sense of 
effort which strikes, offends, and tires us in Shelley, is as great a relief 
as it is to pass from a strident assembly to some silent green alley. 
We hear nothing more of the desire of the moth for the stur, of the night 
for the morrow; but we have abundant discourse, and that of the 
loftiest order, on the fate and passions of Man. From Gray and 
Pope a homogeneous philosophy might be constructed, which serves 
at least in default of a better. Who could construct anything of the 
sort out of the poetry of the Romantic School? Its apostles do not 
know their own minds. How, then, should they communicate them ? 
Many moderns imagine that because the poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were moderate-measured, and definite in their expressions, they 
therefore felt no more than they expressed, and were not, as the 
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phrase is, inspired. The notion is worthy of a schoolgirl’s class-room, 
not of men who have read their Horace and their Lucretius, their 
Theocritus and their Ovid. What thoughts lie behind and below 
the closing passage of the ‘ Dunciad ’! But Pope had too much good 
sense, and too much respect for his art, to try to say more than 
language allows a man to say; and preferred to be less lurid, in order 
that he might be more clear. In the sphere of clear and definite 
imagination—for all the rest is leather and prunella, mere vain bel- 
lowing and bluster—what member of the Romantic School of Poetry 
has left us such lines as “‘The bloom of young desire and purple 
light of love,” “And Sorrow’s faded form, and solitude bebind,” 
“The terrors of his beak and lightnings of his eye,” “And weave 
with bloody hands the tissue of his line,” and scores of other lines we 
could quote from Gray? ‘The truth is, as Géthe said, the Classic 
Writers are in good and perfect health, the Romantic Writers are 
valetudinarians. There never was a time which stood so much in 
need of robust diet as our own. It is fast becoming a confirmed 
dyspeptic on all the highly-spiced slip-slop and hot drinks it has 
swallowed. We profoundly pity the man, or the woman either, who 
cannot read the Latin poets, and Horace chief of ali. They are a 
constant storehouse of practical wisdom and philosophy, under poetic 
guise, for all people, all ages, all circumstances. They are, like Gray's 
‘Death,’ a refuge against the storms of Fate. Failing them, the 
writers of the eighteenth century are the best antidote to the feverish- 
ness which does not know its own wants, to the mawkish hypochondria 
and the unstable discontent of this generation; and we would say to 
our contemporaries, in the words of Horace, “Turn them over day 
and night.” They will act as a purgative hellebore to much perilous 
stuff. 

Comparisons, it is said, are odious; and we are disposed to think 
they are when they are gratuitous ; but it is the Nineteenth Century 
which provoked them, by its} excessive conceit and self-glorification. 
The subject upon which we have touched, and only touched, is a vast 
one ; but if we succeed in sending a few of our readers from the circu- 
lating libraries of to-day to the shelves of their great-grandmothers, 
this paper will have answered the purpose of its writer. 
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Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
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Cuapren XXXIX, 
THE LAST IRONY OF FATE. 


Tue world has left London long ago, saving of course one unim- 
portant section, the couple of million working men and women who 
never leave it. Yet it happens that none of the persons intimately 
concerned in the last scene of Jack Chamberlayne’s life have put a 
very long distance between themselves and Piccadilly. Lord Stair 
procures his daily food on board a friend’s yacht at Cowes. Bell 
Baltimore, more bored by autumn than by spring, by nature than 
by art, flies restlessly from watering-place to watering-place. Hetty 
Robarts, with her attendant perambulators, babies, nursemaids, and 
husband, has not the heart, “in our poor young relative’s deplorable 
state,” for anything livelier than Herne Bay. 

It comes, therefore, to pass, that all events transpiring in Jack 
Chamberlayne’s dying chamber—for alas! not the most euphemistic 
of court doctors could now call that chamber by any other name—are 
as well known among inquiring and interested friends, as though the 
season were still at its prime. And more than one warning does Jack 
receive, anonymous and otherwise, as to his temerity in choosing so 
unorthodox a physician as M. Danton for his attendant. Anonymous 
is not a word one cares to have to write; but a faithful chronicler 
must set down facts, without extenuation. And I fear, with a hundred 
thousand pounds at stake, many honourably minded people would hold 
an anonymous letter justifiable, if it could protect the last moments of 
a suffering and intestate fellow-creature from the mercenary designs— 
of others ! 

Jack communicates each fresh note of warning as he gets it to his 
wife, laughing in his own wisdom at his advisers, and the object of 
their suspicions alike. Fools who would pretend to understand his 
business better than himself! As if he could not, unhelped, discover 
whys and wherefores in plenty for M. Danton’s brotherly kindness! 
As if anonymous letters were needed to show that so much patience, 
strength, gentleness, must have their centre and their source in self! 
Ah, one may be thought incapable for five-and-twenty years, yet prove 
keen-witted in the end—keen-witted enough to outreach the knaves 
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who have traded on one’s folly, and still act righteously and to the 
approval of conscience in all things. 

As time wears on, the weeks at last lessening to days that stand 
between him and his inheritance, Jack seems to long with a kind of 
morbid anxiety for his unorthodox physician’s presence. It chances, 
just at this season of the year, that Danton is entitled to brief leave 
of absence from the hospital to which he belongs. He spends his 
hardly-earned holiday by remaining in town, and becoming not only 
Jack Chamberlayne’s doctor, but his nurse. The invalid, capricious, 
it may be, through extremity of weakness, cares less for his wife's 
ministrations than formerly. It is Danton, now, who must give him 
his medicine, help him from his bed to his couch, read to him, as you 
would to a child, a few simple lines at a time—cheer him! Leah, to 
whose tired heart the situation appears the last supreme irony of fate, 
looking on, passive. 

What can be the trne mainspring of Danton’s conduct? In the 
sultry autumn hours, during the long, thought-searching watches of 
the night, impossible that this question should not force itself upon 
her mind. As regards Jack’s opinions, sincere even in their cynicism, 
there is no room for doubt. The look, the tone, with which he alludes 
to Danton in her presence—“ A wide-awake fellow that; the one 
doctor in Europe sufficiently interested, personally, in my case, to pull 
me through,’—speak to her with sufficient clearness. But Danton, 
himself? Every human being must act from principle of some kind, 
from motives, good or bad. What past remembrance, what latent 
hope, can attract Eugene Danton to the dying pillow of a man he has 
80 little cause to love or to respect as Jack Chamberlayne? The 
answer comes to her in its unvarnished truth from Danton’s own lips. 

The weeks, as I said, have diminished to days, the days have be- 
come hours that stand between Jack and his legal coming of age, and 
he, the heir, is fast sinking! Death, all that can with certainty be 
called his own—Death, and the train of squandered yesterdays that 
lie behind! Mr. and Mrs. Robarts are back at Bayswater, in eager 
hourly expectation of what their destiny may send them. Bell Balti- 
more has returned to town, and calls often, but is not admitted, at the 
hotel in Piccadilly. (In half-joking, half-serious mood, I should explain, 
Jack was often wont to speak to Bell of the legacy he meant to leave 
her if ever he became master of his money.) Post after post arrives ; 
delicate notes of sympathetic condolence from Lord Stair. Colonel 
Pascal’s telegrams are really pathetic in their frequency and eagerness. 

“ Crows about the dying eagle,” remarks Jack, with bitter pleasantry. 
“They might have the good sense to wait another twenty-four hours, 
be sure at least whether they are paying attention to a pauper or a 
millionaire !” 


It is the evening of October the first, and Danton, as usual, is in 
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close attendance beside the sick man’s couch. Lawyers and lawyers’ 
clerks have been with him throughout the day, busily getting ready 
that last will and testament to which, if he but live to see to-morrow’s 
sun, Jack’s feeble hand may scrawl a valid signature. Either the 
excitement attendant on this business, or the effects of some new 
medicine which Danton during the last few hours has been giving 
him, have brought a tinge of colour to the poor lad’s wasted face ; 
something like, yet awfully unlike, the brightness of health is in his 
blue eyes. 

“Yes, they might have the decency to wait a little longer, show 
somewhat less impatience for their spoil. However, I bear no ill- 
will,” gasping piteously for breath as he speaks. “I have forgotten 
none of my friends, as time will show; you, least of all, Danton. 
I——” He lowers his voice, and signs to the other to approach his 
ear. ‘“ With the assistance of the lawyers, I have done you the best 
turn to-day, sincerely, and on my soul I believe it, that any man could 
do to another.” 

“Do me the good turn of not remembering me in this matter at 
all, my friend,” is Danton’s quick reply. They are alone together, 
but the door of the adjoining room, into which Leah has withdrawn, 
stands open. ‘Money, every supposed advantage connected with 
money, is outside my life, and has been so always.” 

Jack Chamberlayne looks at him like one perplexed. 

“ The first night we ever met, at Madame’s, there, in Paris, I took 
a fancy to you,” he remarks, in an altered voice. “Among all the 
people who were present, Colonel Pascal, my Lord Stair, and the rest, 
I said to myself, ‘ there’s the one honest man out of the lot.’ And I 
begin to think I was right. As to things that have happened since 
—well, the past is over and done with, and you have been a right- 
down good fellow to me in my nead, and as to motives . . . hang it 
all, if one comes to look too closely into them——” 

He breaks off fretfully, turning his face away on his pillow; and 
for the first time Danton begins to suspect the jealousy which, even 
in death, gnaws at Jack’s heart. 

“No use guessing at motives,” he repeats kindly. “Do you know, 
my poor friend, that that is a hard thing for you to say. What 
motive but one could have prompted me to help you in your trouble?” 

Jack mutters an inaudible word or two between his teeth, a dark 
flush rises to his worn cheek and temple; and Danton, after a few 
moments’ painful silence, goes on. 

“ Most men have a special aptitude for some one employment under 
the sun, or, if not an aptitude, a liking. Mine is for being with sick 
people. It is my work and my pleasure. What I have done for you 


I would have done for any other suffering man in London, if I had had 
time.” 
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“ You have made time for me,” says Jack with emphasis. “You 
have given up exercise, air, your holiday even, to come to my bedside. 
Well, and I am grateful, Danton, and to the best of my power I have 
done you an excellent good turn to-day, although, just at first, 
perhaps, you may not think so. Lord, lord,” he continues, with a 
hollow laugh, “to think how disinterested we all are, when it comes 
to the point, about money! NowI asked my wife a question this 
morning—in the presence of the lawyers you know, everything in due 
legal form—I asked Mrs. Chamberlayne a question... . of im- 
portance, I can assure you, Monsieur, to more persons than herself. 
Her answer was a noble one. Under certain remote contingencies— 
lawyer's details, not worth entering upon—it is Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
wish that my money shall be divided among the different hospitals for 
sick children in London. I wonder what the Pascal family will say 
to that! And now you—you, Danton, would like your name omitted 
from my will altogether.” 

Danton listens with patience to the end of this long tirade. Then 
he rests his hand upon one of the thin hot hands whose fingers are 
twitching so nervously at the coverlid of the bed. 

“Jack, my poor fellow,” he remarks, for the first and last time 
calling Jack Chamberlayne by his Christian name.. “ When a man 
has to bear such bodily pain as yours, ‘tis hard that his mind should 
be worried by troubles that do not exist. You have got hold of a 
wrong suspicion about me—nay, never speak, I know it, and I mean 
to set that suspicion at rest. You ask what has been my motive in 
giving up exercise, rest, my holiday, even, for your sake ?” 

The door between the sick-room and the adjacent one is open, a 
shrinking figure stands within it. With senses feverishly sharpened, 
Leah can catch every accent as it falls from Danton’s lips. 

“T answered you just now, because nursing was to my taste, 
the one occupation for which I have an aptitude. I will go 
further. I have done my utmost to keep up your strength——” 

“To lengthen out my tag-end of life. Call things by their right 
names.” 


“Because I know of what vital importance your coming of age must 
be to Mrs. Chamberlayne.” 

“Of course you have!” cries Jack, in his energy almost lifting him- 
self upon his pillow. “Humbug for you and me to pretend not to 
understand each other! For the sake of your old friendship for the 
wife, you have been a faithful physician to the husband ?” 

The expression of the pinched, hectic face jars on Danton horribly 
—the face that should be lying still and peaceful, life and its little 
hour of passions and conflicts so nearly over ! 

“ Yes,” he answers, with slow, deliberate meaning, “ for Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne’s sake, as much as for your own, I have done all that in me 
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lay, to be of help to you. But it is neither of Mrs. Chamberlayne nor 
of you that I have to speak now. I want you to know the truth 
about myself. This great god Money, my friend, in whose service 
men and women sacrifice themselves so readily, is to me abhorrent. I 
look upon a fortune like the one you hope to inherit as the blood- 
money of human souls. If you were to leave me the whole, or one 
shilling, of your hundred thousand pounds, I would equally refuse the 
bequest. If, at any future time, through any circumstance, or com- 
bination of circumstances, your money could become mine, or in any re- 
motest way benefit me, I would starve sooner than soil my hands by 
touching it. Do you believe me?” . 

Jack stares at him in a sort of stupor. ' 

“T believe you, and I have been a fool,” he whispers faintly. “ All 
my life has been a mistake .... Icansee it now. Danton, you 
will bear no malice towards the poor dying wretch you have befriended ? 
I... . have been a fool.” 

So their interview comes toan end. Whatever Jack Chamberlayne’s 
five-and-twenty years of existence may have proved him, these words, 
the last that Danton hears him speak, are the words of wisdom. 


CuarTer XL. 


“OH, THAT ’T WERE POSSIBLE.” 


Tue cord is loosed, the bowl broken at the fountain. Spendthrift, 
worthless Jack Chamberlayne has passed away, not altogether unman- 
fully. His executors have given orders for his tombstone; the money- 
lenders have put in their claims against his estate. His acquaintance, 
the season of the year being stagnant, are making conversation out of 
his will; his tradesmen regret him. So much for Jack Chamberlayne. 
And the hundred thousand pounds—what of them? 

Jack lived until the evening of his twenty-fifth birthday, retaining 
his faculties clear to the last, and affording ample time to the lawyers 
for the completion of their work. Not even Hetty, disconsolate 
Hetty, can raise a doubt as to the validity of his will! And he kept 
every one of his connections in remembrance, as he promised to do. 
Colonel Pascal, “my worthy father-in-law,” receives as his legacy his 
own I.0.U.’s amounting, it may be said, to a packet of very respectable 
thickness. Bell Baltimore gets a portrait of Jack himself, that “my 
dear cousin was often good enough to admire,” set in brilliants. Hetty 
Robarts has five hundred pounds, wherewith to buy mourning. Even 
to Lord Stair, a mere casual acquaintance, is bequeathed a memento, 
a ring twisted in the shape of a serpent, with fiery ruby eyes, selected 
out of the scanty stock of Jack’s personal jewelry. 

To Leah goes his entire fortune, minus the West-End Shylocks’ 
charges—a hundred thousand pounds, as rigidly, righteously tied up 
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in trust as English law and English lawyers can tie them. If she 
marry again, the usual legal defences are made against the second 
husband, as against a certain robber and possible bankrupt, with settle- 
ments, cumbersome and many, in respect of generations yet unborn— 
provided always the second husband be a British subject. If she 
marry an alien, she is to forfeit every shilling by the act—(did not 
Jack, with his last breath, hint of this good turn to Danton ?)—and, 
“in accordance with my dear wife’s expressed wishes,” the money 
shall be divided amongst the different hospitals for sick children in the 
metropolis. 

An unjust will, a mad will, an exceedingly fair and equitable will, 
and a great deal more than the Pascal family had any right to expect. 
So run the varying opinions of rumour, during the fleeting space of 
time in which Jack Chamberlayne and his money are spoken of at all. 
The next question is—how are the provisions of the will to be carried 
out ? 

Will Mrs. Chamberlayne marry Lord Stair, or not? 

Joining one scrap of truth—or falsehood—together, after its manner 
of mosaic-work, rumour would say, Not! 

Through the agency of Mrs. Baltimore—(Surely you must know 
her by sight? Faded blonde who drove a pair of hack roan ponies 
last season—kind of person you meet at public balls and at Court. 
Have heard, but don’t believe, that there is a husband somewhere)— 
Through the agency of Bell Baltimore it transpires that Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne resolutely refused to hold communication with Lord Stair 
from the hour in which she became a widow. His Lordship, it is 
known, has gone to Malta for bronchitis. Would a man like that 
have bronchitis and go to Malta, unless he believed his suit to be 
hopeless? or once in his life, Lord Stair’s game has been not only 
a losing but a ridiculous one; and admirable resignation do his best 
friends display under his defeat. 

Will Mrs. Chamberlayne marry the mysterious “alien” pointed at 
by her husband’s will, and whom it takes no very great amount of in- 
telligence to connect with the Italian doctor who attended Jack 
Chamberlayne in his last sickness ? 

Marry-for love, and let the hundred thousand pounds be divided 
among the hospitals of the metropolis? Yes, a woman with Jewish 
blood in her veins, a woman who, ‘or money, could bring herself to 
accept Jack Chamberlayne, would be so likely to commit the crime of 
a romance, incur the brand of poverty afterwards ! 

What will Mrs. Chamberlayne do? She is scarcely twenty-one 
years old ; presumably has another half-century of life before her, with 
wealth unlimited, and (barring one unimportant restriction) liberty to 
love and marry where she will. A well-gilt perspective, surely, for 
any one, for Leah most of all; Leah, who a short twelvemonth ago 
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deliberately sold herself for this price, who was reared from her cradle 
to consider money as the sum of human ambition, a position, luxury, 
ease, the only things under the light of God’s sun worth possessing! 

Colonel Pascal walking about Paris in his sables—almost as deep as 
he wore when cruel fate first made him a widower—Colonel Pascal, 
with handsome Naomi on his arm, can scarce command a decently 
solemn face as he speaks of the affliction that has befallen his beloved 
elder daughter. 

“ Mrs. Chamberlayne is so young, so mere a girl, that we may hope 
much from time, but poor Chamberlayne’s death has been a terrible 
blow to her, as to us all. Not strong? Oh, you are entirely misin- 
formed.” The Prince Charming actually writhes at those two words, 
yet has to hear them often. Not strong! His Leah not strong— 
with a dowry of a hundred thousand pounds! The very suggestion 
sounds to him like impiety. ‘ Mrs. Chamberlayne’s health is perfect, 
I thank you. There is some talk of spending the winter in Italy with 
my youngest little girl, but more for the child’s sake than her own. 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s affection for her sisters has always been some- 
thing charming—charming !” 

. . . And Leah, herself? Reader, do you know what it is to exist, 
crushed beneath the weight of a granted prayer, and with no prospect 
but death of having the awful burthen, the answer to your own desire, 
lifted from you? Just at first, little as the world may think it, she 
grieved honestly for Jack; remembering only his better qualities, his 
early love for her, the tardily awakened repentance of his last hours 
of life. But this grief, of its nature, is evanescent. A human being 
who has not filled the heart, living, can scarcely be expected to fill 
the memory dead. Then there comes upon her a craving for move- 
ment, a restless longing to get away from London, England—from 
everything connected with the hopes and the despair of the last six 
months. Deb might be strengthened by spending a winter in Italy : 
let Italy be her destination! Her physician tells her, looking grave 
as his fingers touch the fluttering pulse, that she is herself out of 
health and needs change. Nothing, of course, to be seriously alarmed 
about, says the suave professional optimist, still, these lowered con- 
ditions of the system may not unwisely be regarded as the borderland 
between security and alarm. “The spirits must positively be raised, 
my dear Mrs. Chamberlayne! Let the mind once recover its tone 
through the cheerful influence of travelling, and the body will need 
no further medicine, depend upon it.” 

But travelling, with every added means of enjoyment that wealth 
can yield, does but minister, Leah discovers, to the fever that con- 
sumes her. The strong hours master her in the south as in the 
north! Alas, when one has grown aweary of the sun, what matters 
it whether he shine upon Italian olive-groves or English elms? 
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With her powers of happiness at their vividest, Leah’s was not a tem- 
perament to derive much solace from external interests: the earth 
must ever turn on its axis with supreme and immediate reference to 
herself! Naples and Rome in the winter, the Bagni de Lucca in 
summer ; picture galleries, smiling landscape—what healing is there 
in it all for her, Leah Chamberlayne? What comfort can her empty 
heart reap from this moving panorama of mountain, sea, and city, 
from the highest that man’s hand has accomplished in art, the fairest 
that God’s hand has lavished on nature ! 

Were not the experiment of one more London season worth trying ? 
So, after a year and a half of wandering, she begins to ask herself. 
Come—one is not dead at twenty-two! It may be that among familiar 
faces, familiar scenes, this lethargy will pass, with an effort. Return 
to the great mart where all things (or so nearly all) are to be bought 
and sold! Hire a house, possess carriages, liveries, friends! Resolve 
to live, by dint of will, by mere mechanical daily habit ; and, taking 
example from the all-forgetting world around, trust to time for one’s 
cure ! 

And the London house is hired ; liveries, carriages, and friends are 
possessed, and Leah is not cured. Passionate disappointment, selfish 
or the reverse, unfits us, fatally, for the littleness of artificial life. 
How, after learning the taste of that divinest anguish, shall a human 
soul sink to the talk, the interests of a Bell Baltimore? How return 
to the fopperies of upholsterers and dressmakers, to an existence of 
fashion? Leah came back from Italy in a chronic state of life- 
weariness, inert, passive under each day’s weight as it fell upon her. 
Before long, her disease takes a new and active form. She begins to 
look upon gold as upon a living personal enemy, to discern the raw 
material of every past ill through its glitter. Her idol has become 
her destroyer—standing, in hateful successful rivalry, between her 
heart and the one remote chance earth might yet hold for her of hap- 
piness. The fine London house, with its velvet-piled carpets and 
obsequious servants, the noiselessly hung carriages, the delicate meats, 
the wines, the friends . . . oh, how she loathes them all ! 

Her greatest pleasure, it would be juster to say her only one, is an 
occasional day spent at the seaside cottage, where Deb, under Aunt 
Hephzibah’s homely rule, wears cotton frocks, and builds oyster-sheH 
palaces once more. Here, at least are neither flunkies nor friends, 
delicate meats nor velvet-piled carpets; and here Leah may bring her 
faltering lips to speak of Danton. 

She has never seen him, never heard from him, since that day when 
he stood beside Jack’s dying coucli nearly two years ago. But Deb, 
in her own fashion, keeps up @ correspondence with her friend. 

“M. Danton saved me from starvation in Paris,” says Deb, in the 


old primesaultier style. ‘He made madame give me mutton chops. 
VOL. XLY. Q 
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He rescued me from papa’s economy, and the blackbeetles in the 
downstairs cupboard, and I shall love him and write to him always. 
A million thousand pounds should not come between me and my dear 
M. Danton.” 

So it happens, through Deb’s small agency that a great result is 
brought to pass. 

One day in June—the roses are smelling fresh around Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s windows, the sea and sky are blue—Deb, with an air of 
mystery, puts a letter into her sister’s hands. “A letter from a very 
old friend, Leah, and one who is more anxious about you and me, 
perhaps, than we think for. Do you recognise the handwriting ?” 

“T believe I have seen it on one occasion in my life,” Leah answers 
with a trembling smile. 

And then she turns away from the window, turns to the roses, and 
the sea, and sky, and reads :— 


“You have not written to me for a great many weeks, little Deb. 
Have you lost my address, or what? Write to me at once, child, and 
tell me some news about your sister, Leah—if you can, find out if she 
would care to receive a visit from me? I have seen Mrs. Chamber- 
layne once or twice of late, without her seeing me, and I want to 
have a talk to her about her health. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Evarens Danton.” 


A flush, lovelier than her forfeited bloom of youth and health, 
stains Leah’s downbent face as she reads. Danton loves her still. 
And at the thought it seems as though all the long separation, all the 
mocking weight of wealth were suddenly lightened. Love? No; 
one will not speak of that. It is possible that she may win his 
forgiveness, at least, before she die. 


Cuarter XLI. 


“ AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN.” 


A rour o'clock sun shines on the motley crowd in Park and Row; 
on Bell Baltimore driving her hack roan ponies, as heretofore, but 
wearing a somewhat thicker cloud of pearl powder, a somewhat 
thicker veil than when we saw her last; on Hetty Robarts in her 
modest brougham ; on Tafters in hers. The kaleidoscope of fashion 
presenting much the same brilljancy as it did two years ago, although 
with some trifling changes of pattern, some readjustment of its bits of 
paste and tinsel. So runs the prosperous, pain-ignoring world with- 
out, now let us glance within. 

Within, before a looking-glass in her dressing-room, stands Leah 
something as she stood on that October night in Paris, with Deb 
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once more enacting the part of critic. A costly dressing-room this— 
throwing into shade the meagre apartment on Madame Bonchrétien’s 
third étage—with mirrors from ceiling to floor, with soft lights 
sparingly admitted, with hangings artistically draped. The full 
time of Mrs. Chamberlayne’s widowhood is over; past the stage of 
lavenders and greys through which youthful widows lapse tenderly 
back into conquest and colour. Milliner’s work of every hue and 
texture is strewn around. 

“The blue is a perfect dress, as a dress, Deb, but I have not quite 
the complexion for blue, now. Draw up the blind, my dear; one 
wants daylight, not rose-colour, for rehearsal. And this eau-de-nil! 
Fancy my tallow-candle cheeks set off by eau-de-nil! I believe, after 
all, I shall do wisely to return to sober black.” 

“ But M. Danton likes to see people in pale colours. I have heard 
him say so, often. And you know, Leah, itis such bad luck to puton 
black for a wedding or anything.” 

“A wedding—you little wisehead !” cries Leah. “And pray who 
is going to one? What connection is there between a wedding 
an »”» 

“And M. Danton coming, by his own request, to see you, 
after all this long time that you have not been friends? Well, I 
don’t know that there is any connection, just at present, Leah. Still, 
the moment I received his letter I felt P 

“ Deb, child, if you knew the truth, you would not chatter so 
lightly. M. Danton and I are going to meet and shake hands once 
more, across @ grave. Remember that, little Deb, across a grave! If I 
do not wear black, I must, at least, choose something better suited to 
the occasion than any of these furbelowed absurdities that Morgan 
and the milliners between them have been pleased to prepare for me.” 

She crosses over as she speaks to a bureau, unlocks a drawer, and 
after a second or two of hesitation, takes forth a brown silk dresz,. 
faded of hue, unfashionable of make; the dress in which she first 
saw Danton, and which her own hands packed away amidst her 
trousseau fineries on the night before her marriage. 

“ That?” exclaims Deb, with unconcealed disappointment. “You 
mean to wear a faded, shabby dress of a hundred years ago, just on the 
day I want you to look your very best ?” 

“TI believe I shall look my ‘ very best’ in this,” says Leah with a 
blush, conscious as a girl's, “I looked hideous enough, in all con- 
science, in the brilliant blues and green. But, Debbie, mind you are 
to give an honest opinion. Think—not of the number of yards in the 
skirt, or the want of style in the sleeves, as Morgan would—but of 
the general effect upon my complexion.” 

She assumes an air of gaiety, but her hands tremble as she fastens 
the buttons of the dress, the colour comes and goes upon her face. 


Q 2 
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“Leah ... oh, Leah, how awfully thin you have grown!” cries 

Deb, the tears rushing to her eyes. “ Why, did that brown silk ever 
t you ?” 

? And the child presses nearer—a cold dread for the first time enter- 

ing her heart—to Leah’s side. 

“ Well, I am a little bit thinner, am I not, Deb? I have lost my 
ong-bong-pong, as Mrs. Wynch used to say. But I am getting old 
you must remember—almost three-and-twenty! One cannot keep 
one’s youthful roundness for ever.” 

Leah has wasted to a shadow of her former self. The artifices of 
the milliners, laces and puffs and frillings have concealed the fact 
with tolerable success, hitherto. The old brown silk betrays the 
secret with such startling clearness as even to shock herself. 

“And papa and Naomi have never had a day’s illness since they 
were born,” says Deb, her small face white and scared. “And you 
—oh, it’s no use your putting me off any more, Leah, you don’t grow 
stronger.” 

“There may be better things in life than growing stronger,” 
answers Leah. “As to losing flesh—it is no sign of health, Debbie, 
one way or the other. And M. Danton is a doctor, you know. He 
will judge of me as I am, not as I seem.” 

“But you will not wear that dress?” the child persists. ‘“ Promise 
me you will not. It makes you look a skeleton.” 

“The colour suits me, my dear,—I told you so, long ago in Paris ; 
and as to these few loose folds—well, we will have the blinds drawn 
down, so that M. Danton shall not scan defects too narrowly. And 
you know I mean to receive him in my little morning-room, where 
Morgan takes care that everything shall be rose-coloured.” 

“ And will you wear no ornaments, Leah ?” 

“Yes, I will wear some flowers—bring the cup of violets from the 
mantelshelf, and select the freshest for me you can find—and this 
knot of yellow ribbon in my hair.’ Taking one as she speaks from 
her dressing-table drawer. ‘ And now, Deborah, the last finishing 
touches given, can you have the assurance to tell me that I am not 
a pretty woman still ?” 

“If only—I did not remember you as you used to be,” answers 
Deb. “ But perhaps M. Danton may forget-——” 

“Ah, let us hope so!” interrupts Leah, with sudden harshness 
of tone. “I know too well what you mean, child. Let us hope that 
M. Danton will have had the kindness to forget !” 

And she rests her hand upon the table, and looks curiously at her 
own image in the glass—something as the women of Verona may have 
looked at the faded face of him of old, who had “seen hell” and lived. 

“T believe there is about enough resemblance left to recall the 
Leah Pascal of three years ago,” she remarks at length, “no more. 
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Poor little Deb!—never cry over the loss of a pair of pink-and- 
white cheeks, child! They were not worth a tear. It is not for the 
sake of my beauty that M. Danton has volunteered to come and see 
me to-day.” 

But a sigh, that is’ well-nigh a sob, escapes Leah’s breast as she 
turns with weary disgust from the glass. To forfeit wealth, position, 
friends, all the prizes of accident that have fallen into her hands, 
were nothing to her; over the departure of health she has not 
wasted a regret. To realize the loss of beauty, the beauty for which 
Danton first loved her—this is the bitterness of death. 

“T heara knock at the front door,” says Deb, presently, and the 
child takes one of Leah’s hands and holds it wistfully between her 
own. “It is Danton’s knock, Leah. I should know it among a 
hundred. My dear, would it give you courage for me to come down 
with you at first—just to take the edge off the meeting, you know?” 

Deb’s lips quiver, her eyes fairly brim over with tears at last. But 
Leah has recovered all her self-possession. “It is better for me to 
receive M. Danton alone, Deb. You shall come in by-and-by, when 
I ring for you. Courage! Is it such a very hard thing, do you 
think, to face reconciliation with a friend one likes ?” 

“Your hands are cold, so cold,” says poor Debbie. ‘And a minute 
or two ago they burned like fire.” 

“The weather, Deb, nothing else. In spite of Doctor Wentworth, 
I maintain that there is a touch of east wind in the air still, and 
the east wind always fevers me. Kiss me, child—so. Now tell me 
once more how I look? And with this she takes a sad parting 
glance at her mirror. “ Why, Deb, I have actually got a colour. 
In spite of all you say, I maintain that I may pass for a pretty 
woman still—if only M. Danton will have the kindness to forget !” 


Cuapter XLII. 
“79 FEEL THE ARMS OF MY TRUE LOVE.” 


Reaver, for one moment after they come face to face he thinks her 
unchanged—poor heart, could she know it !—with such transitory 
brightness does the joy of meeting invest her. Then there returns 
before his vision a girl in the blossom of youth, dressed like this, a 
knot of yellow ribbon in her hair, some violets at her breast. He sees 
the fair white arms, the rounded throat, the cheeks—and knows that 
he is looking upon a shadow. “About enough resemblance left to 
recall the Leah Pascal of three years ago, no more.” 

Dead silent, Danton stands; vainly struggling against the truth 
that is forced upon him, unable to trust his voice lest it betray him. 
Leah is the first to speak. 


“It was so very good of you to offer to come, M. Danton. But, 
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indeed, I cannot think why you should not have visited me sooner. 
Two years seems such a big slice gone out of one’s life, and life is so 
short—and—and Debbie will be here directly. How much stronger 
Deb has grown, has she not ?” 

Danton takes both her little thin cold hands, and grasps them 
tightly in his. 

“And you?” he asks. “I want to hear everything about yourself.” 
How well she remembers that grave tender tone! How plainly she 
sees the chestnuts in the Champs Elysées, and the stars shining 
through their branches! ‘Are you strong, Mrs. Chamberlayne? 
Do you suffer ?” 

“Look at me,” is Leah’s answer, raising her face to his; “read the 
answer for yourself. Deb was telling me, not five minutes ago, that 
I have grown an ugly old woman—at three-and-twenty! What do 
you say ?” 

“Tsay that you look ill, and that you are prettier than ever,” is 
Danton’s prompt reply. ‘Don’t you remember we made a compact 
to speak the truth to each other always? I hold to my word still, 
you see.” 

And loosing her hands, he stands back a step, and looks at her—as 
@ man can never look, save at the woman he loves! 

The rose-coloured blinds, after all, have not been lowered, the room 
is flooded with honest, fault-exposing sunlight, yet Leah shrinks not 
from its contact. Before the expression of Danton’s face vanity dies ; 
self, and self’s humiliation are forgotten in her exceeding great pity 
for him ! 

“T have had a kind of fever about me for some time past, M. 
Danton; that is what has pulled me down a little, as you see. It is 
nothing very serious. My attacks, when they come, are sharp, but 
soon over. Don’t let our meeting be turned into a professional visit, 
please,” and she smiles. “I get quite enough of them, I can assure 
you, from Doctor Wentworth.” 

“‘T have come expressly to know how you are, to think, to speak of 
nothing but you!” cries Danton, with passion in his voice. ‘ What 
subject but your health would you have me talk about? Wentworth 
visits you often, you tell me. And your attacks, when they come on, 
are sharp. What are your other symptoms? Do you cough ?” 

“ Not a bit,” says Leah, gaily, but without raising her eyes to his. 
“And I eat well, and sleep as much as life in London will ever let 
me. There is nothing really the matter with me, M. Danton, but a 
little nervousness—the complaint of so many foolish, indolent victims 
of civilization. If I had had, ages ago, to gain my living by potato- 
weeding, I should have been cured!” 

“And you have had no other opinion, sought no higher skill than 
Wentworth’s ?” 
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For a short space Leah hesitates ; then, “ As you insist upon putting - 
me formally on my trial,” she replies, “I suppose it will save time if 
I answer categorically. Only you must never speak of all this before 
Deb! ‘To poor Debbie we call my malady neuralgia. I had another 
opinion, some months ago. At Doctor Wentworth’s request, I called 
in K——,, soon after we came back from Italy. You have heard of 
him "did 

“Yes . .. I have heard of him,” answers Danton, his colour 
changing at this abrupt verification of his darkest fears. 

“They say he is the best man in London for anything to do with 
the heart, and I am afraid there is no disguising that I suffer from 
something of that kind.” 

“ And he has ordered you——?” 

“Rest, freedom from excitement, an untroubled conscience, early 
hours. Very much the same list of impossibilities that were ordered 
for me, nearly three years ago, by Doctor Danton in Paris.” 

“What seemed impossibilities then may be easy of attainment now,” 
says Danton, possessing himself once more of her hand. “You are 
mistress of your own actions, Mrs. Chamberlayne. You have every- 
thing that mone Ee 

Leah starts away, as though the word had stung her. “Money!” 
she exclaims with bitterness. “Oh, that I should hear its name from 
you! Money is my curse, my enemy! It is that which has destroyed 
me. I feel its weight when I wake in the morning, it pursues me 
through the day, lies down beside me at night. But for money I 
should not be the miserable wretch Iam. But for money P 

“Leah, but for money, you would be mine?” And as he speaks 
Danton’s arms are round her, hold her close. “ Let me hear you say 
so. After the months—the years of weary waiting, let me have a 
moment's hope at last!” 

* * 











* * * 


“One thing is certain, M. Danton. You cannot be in full posses- 
sion of your senses to-day. However, I will give you another chance 
of escape. In marrying me, understand that you will be marrying a 
beggar, Sir—a literal beggar, without one shilling in the world.” 

“ Happily I shall be able to earn shillings enough for us both, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne. I told you so once before, if you remember, long ago, 
and you would not believe me.” 

But Leah believes him now—too late! 


Cuarter XLIII. 
“ROUND ME ONCE AGAIN.” 


Too late, computing by hours. And yet it seems to me human joys 
should be measured by their intensity, rather than by the exact 
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portion of artificially divided time that they may happen to endure. 
Between the afternoon of their reconciliation, and the day on which 
Leah becomes Danton’s wife, just eleven days elapse; during eleven 
long June days this feverish, changeful, hardly-satisfied nature tastes 
perfect happiness. Of how many contented, humdrum, long-lived 
people out of ten thousand could as much be said ? 

“My story, if any one should take the trouble to write it, has— 
that first essential for popularity—a happy ending,” she remarks to 
Danton, once. “It has been pretty tragic, hitherto, in spite of some 
few interludes of outside gilt and varnish. But now e 

“Now it comes to the sombre grey conclusion of a love-match,” 
he interrupts her hastily. ‘We shall have to live upon, my Leah, 
nearly as much as you have found insufficient, hitherto, for milliners 
and the glove-shops.” 

“To live upon!” And one of the wistful smiles that make his 
heart cold, crosses Leah’s face. “Ah, I daresay if it came to adding 
up butchers’ and bakers’ bills you would regret your bargain, M. 
Danton.” She can never be brought to call him by his Christian 
name. It was as M. Danton that she first knew him in the Rue Cas- 
tiglione. She is well content that he should be M. Danton to the last. 
“ Happily, we need not think of butchers and bakers now. The only 
immediate expense to which I shall be forced to put you is my wedding- 
dress.” 

And that same afternoon, when his hospital duty is done, she makes 
Danton go with her to choose it. A quaker-like dress it is, bought 
“for economy,” at an East-End linendraper’s. Morgan, the maid, I 
am sure, would disdain to be married in the like. But Leah feels 
better pleased with her purchase than she ever felt over a work of art 
from Worth or Roger—in her pleasure, can scarce refrain from letting 
the shop-people divine the occasion on which the dress is to be worn. 
For it is paid for out of Danton’s pocket! The burthen of her own 
wealth seems already lessened at the thought. 

And she snatches at every possible foretaste of her coming freedom ; 
delights in playing at poverty, just as when she and Naomi were 
children they used to delight in playing at riches. Leah would not 
be Leah unless she over-acted her part a little, were it at the last page 
of her history. Make use of her brougham? No; she has taken a 
distaste for broughams. The noiseless, hearse-like movement, the 
want of air makes her ill. For freedom, independence, comfort, what 
private carriage in London can compare with a hansom? And 
trained skirts are incompatible with hansom cabs: the old brown silk 
(not bought out of Jack Chamberlayne’s money) suits them better. 
And stalls and boxes are a mistake. When you go to the theatre, 
how charming to be able to wear a bonnet, and sit in a place where 
you can enjoy the acting and the music unnoticed ! 
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Danton, who estimates too well the nature of her strength, would 
fain have her husband it more jealously. But Leah insists upon 
spending every evening that he can spare abroad, and always in the 
same Bohemian fashion; she is in a state bordering on exaltation ; 
vitality—such feverish vitality as is left her—supporting the brain 
at the expense of all other interests; and is insensible to bodily 
fatigue. Once they go to the opera—aloft among the gods, you may 
be sure, “as befits our means,” an expression for ever on Leah’s lips 
now—and far beneath, in one of the boxes on the grand tier, she sees 
Lord Stair. Milor’s portmanteaus have left the Rue Castiglione for 
good; Milor has paid Bonchrétien to the last sou of her bills. Nota 
tradesman in London but would be proud to obey his lordship’s orders, 
or honour his noble signature to a note of hand. For Lord Stair is 
about to be married. He has been into the City’s depths, he has found 
his Miss Molasses, the harsh-featured, not over-youthful lady by whose 
side he sits—the future Viscountess Stair. 

Coming home that night—the weather is warm, the sky star- 
illumined, and the lovers walk some little portion of their road—Leah, 
for the first time since her engagement, makes mention of Lord Stair’s 
name, and of the past. But Danton stops her lips. In putting money 
aside she has broken, he tells her, with every person and thing that 
once belonged to money. Lord Stair has no more existence for him, 
Eugene Danton, than if he inhabited a different planet. All that 
concerns him is her love. The love, he adds, with quick emotion, 
that, God willing, is to be the crown and blessing of his whole future 
life. 


The swift-winged hours pass by. Ere Leah can realize to herself 
that she is happy—Leah Chamberlayne happy !—will come the day 
that they have fixed upon for their marriage. And still no presage of 
evil, no cloud, big as a man’s hand, has risen above their horizon. 
They are always together now, and alone. Leah is jealous even of 
Deb, and has sent the child back to her home with Aunt Hephzibah. 
She is jealous of every hour that divides her from Danton, of the air 
he breathes, of the sun that shines upon him in her absence. So 
certainly does 


*“ Ruined love when it is built anew, 
Grow fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.” 


Danton has obtained a month’s holiday from work, and (the Prince 
Charming being happily absent in Brussels) Leah has planned that 
thoy shall spend their honeymoon in Paris. The whirl and restlessness 
of a great city are precisely the influences she should fly from, Danton 
urges. The seaside —Switzerland—any choice were a wiser one than 
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Paris. Leah shows her old fine superiority to reason. It was in Paris 
that she and Danton first met; and as to health—what watering-place 
in Europe can vie, as far as shade goes, with the Tuileries gardens or 
the Elysées? ‘The scene of their starlit walk, of her life’s poor hour 
of poetry: Elysian fields, to which she can now look back with 
conscience almost unweighted by remorse ! 

The preparations for the wedding are made: the special licence is 
ready, the bride’s quaker-dress completed. In another two days—to- 
morrow—the hospitals for sick children throughout London will be 
enriched. Then Leah falls ill. Doctor Wentworth, hastily called in, 
declares the presence of another physician necessary, and with the 
two men of science Danton confers, and learns—no, there was nothing 
for him to learn, he gains but the official label of a Latin name for his 
despair! Leah’s unstable hold on life may be loosed at any moment, 
in any sudden excitement, any sharp paroxysm of pain; may be pro- 
longed—such rare cases stand on record—for years. 

“Tell me word for word what they say.” This is her first request 
to him, when the physicians, grave of face, fee in hand, have rolled 
away in their broughams. “Don’t forget our old compact, now when 
I need truth so desperately. Iam no coward. I wish to be told my 
exact chances of life and death ?” 

Danton tells her, not in cold language that black and white can 
reproduce, but lovingly, tenderly—so tenderly as almost to make the 
death-warrant sound sweet. 

“ For there is the possibility, the forlorn outside hope of our spending 
years together, yet,” she says, looking at his white face with yearning 
eyes. “And the cleverest doctors are wrong sometimes. Why should 
these two be infallible? Oh, how I want to live! I am so young— 
the world is so good. Surely the desire of life, in itself, should give 
me strength ?” 

It gives enormous strength, of a transitory, fatally consuming kind. 
The preparations for their wedding, as I have said, are completed, 
even to such business details as letters for Colonel Pascal and the 
lawyers. Only twenty-four hours more, and they will be man and 
wife. Twenty-four hours more! Leah forces herself with a last 
supreme effort, into rallying, comes down to the drawing-room, talks 
cheerfully over the details of their coming journey, makes Danton 
sing for her—the serenade of Schubert, and “Si tu savais,” just to 
bring back “that hapless day on which his reason began to play him 
traitor.” 

. . . As the afternoon wears on, a great change comes over her. 
She, herself, pronounces it a change for the better, and Danton, 
against his judgment, is carried away by the false light in her eyes, 
the false strength that lends volume to her pulse and voice. 
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“Tet my chains be loosed ;” so after a while she whispers to him. 
* Let me once feel myself at liberty, and I shall be content. To die, 
still in bondage, would be a double death. We knowso little of what 
is to come. How can we tell.... you and I.... that the 
awful weight might not be on me through eternity ?” 

And she cannot free herself from the thought. If she were to die 
with the load of the hundred thousand pounds, the blood-money of her 
own soul still upon her ! 

“You may be released from it at any moment that you choose,” 
says Danton, taking her fevered hand in his. ‘“ We have no friends 
to bid to our marriage, my Leah, no wedding feast to set forth. In 
two hours from this time the burthen of your wealth can be put away 
from you for ever if you will ?” 

And Leah does will it. Coquettish coyness, engaging feminine irre- 
solution—ah, these are things that belong to the living: she has done 
with them. 

When Danton has quitted the house, to make what arrangements 
are needful for their marriage, she goes up to her room and dresses 


. herself in the quaker dress and bonnet that are to be her bridal attire. 


Then she puts together the few little trinkets that belonged to her as 
a girl; trinkets that were her mother’s mostly ; divides, seals them 
up, and writes “Naomi” and “Deb” on either packet. These she 
carries with her, and one solitary ornament out of her well-plenished 
jewel boxes—a cheap mosaic locket, such as the common people wear 
in Rome, containing only a few torn violet petals and a date, graven 
inside the case. 

The house is quiet, she passes down the staircase unnoticed by any 
of the servants, and opens the front door where Danton already awaits 
her. Then she finds herself driving to another quarter of the town ; 
by-and-by, like one taking part in a dream, knows that she stands 
before the altar-rails of a dimly-lighted church, a sleepy-eyed clergy- 
man, white-surpliced, with open book confronting her, and Danton at 
her side. 

“Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded husband ?” 

For the second time she hears that question, for the second time 
takes those solemnest oaths that human speech can register, but with 
what a difference! How have her surroundings altered since the 
evening in the Marboouf Chapel, when she knelt in Brussels and 
orange- blossoms, and—with special correspondents, and titled grooms- 
men, and a gracefully agitated father looking on-—foreswore herself. 

The ceremony is short, exceedingly: something it may be, upon 
the bride’s face, warning the sleepy-eyed clergyman that ’tis wise to 
proceed with haste. In less than half an hour, all is over, the fees 
are paid, the names signed: and then Danton takes his wife away to 
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her new home, the bachelor lodging in an unfashionable East-End 
street, for which her pride of wealth and luxury has been exchanged. 

“And this is home, this is where we are to live!” Leah falters, 
clinging heavily to her husband’s arm as he leads her up the staircase. 
“Oh, M. Danton, I am better already. The weight has passed from 
me. This house seems fairer to me than any Italian palace that Deb 
and I saw during our travels, for I am free !” 

Danton’s sitting-room is on the first floor, and in spite of its 
British chairs and tables, possesses something of the same artistic 
atmosphere that once belonged to “the Count Danton’s suite,” in the 
Rue Castiglione. Fresh flower-scents greet the bride as she enters ; a 
piano stands open; the engravings she remembers are on the walls; 
the pipes of all nations, the faded satin slipper used for a tobacco- 
pouch, are above the mantel-piece. 

“Things would have been ordered differently had I thought that I 
was to bring my wife home to-day,” says Danton, throwing his arms 
around her. “ But my poor love is fated to taste the full flavour of 
poverty from the beginning.” 

“T taste a sweeter flavour than I have ever known before!” is - 
Leah’s answer. “ This is the coming home that pleases me. When 
you remember me now .... I mean, if at any future time we are 
separated, it will be as forming part of your common life—the life I 
should have shared if——” 

She turns from his side, and with a failing step moves round the 
room, looking, one by one, over his books and pictures, her face held 
away from him. Ere starting on some long and unknown journey 
you might imagine a traveller thus taking into his memory every little 
familiar detail of the home he loves, and shail see no more. Then she 
comes back, very shadowy, very spent-lool:ing she has become during 
the last two or three minutes, and steals a pale hand round his 
neck. 

“Tf I might rest now, M. Danton? This has been a tiring day 

. . I should feel quite strong after a little rest.” 

He wheels round a low chair for her to the window, then kneels 
beside her, so that she may lean her head upon his breast. Evening 
is closing in fast, such sky as can be seen across the opposite roofs is 
opal, the hush that even London knows at the decline of a summer 
day seems to brood above the city. A smile, lovely in its expression 
of absolute peace, flickers round Leah’s lips, the lips whose girlish 
beauty cruel time has had no power to spoil; a light, tranquil as the 
yellow sunset itself is in her eyes. 

“It is so good to rest—I want perfect rest,” she murmurs, “and I 
know when I wake I shall be better. M. Danton, you will be a friend 
always to little Deb, you will talk to the child of me? Never let my 
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name be put away ... . between you and Deb .. . . because I am 
gone... . And think of me with forgiveness! I have sinned 


against you and against my own soul... . but I have suffered— 
suffered ... .” 


And then comes silence. 

In the arms of her true love, riches and their burthen lifted from 
her, Leah’s spirit has fallen asleep—to know no earthly waking. 

The “last words of the romance” are spoken. 
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©’ Connelliana. 


Just thirty-nine years ago a profound sensation was created by a 
series of letters with the signature of “Runnymede,” which were 
then appearing in the 7%imes newspaper. Transparently planned after 
the model of Junius, they were inferior to those famous compositions 
in sustained majesty of style and vigour of argument, but exceeded 
them in ferocity of invective, in directness of personality, and they 
were flavoured with a grotesque diablerie of satire which was the 
writer’s own. Notwithstanding the parade of impenetrable mystery 
made, more Juniano, by “ Runnymede,” it was shrewdly conjectured 
by literary experts—indeed, it required no very great literary experience 
to discover—that the epistolary diatribes were from the pen of the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ the recently defeated 
Tory-Radical candidate for High Wycombe and Taunton. The in- 
terest of these letters is great, as complete copies of them are rare, 
and that interest is enhanced by the fact that they attracted the 
notice of Lord Lyndhurst, and, first introducing Disraeli the younger, 
as he then delighted to call himself, to the Tory ex-chancellor, may 
be said more than any other of his brilliant ventures to have con- 
tributed to place the present Prime Minister of England on the first 
rung of the ladder of political distinction. 

At the time the letters of “ Runnymede” appeared, the Whigs under 
Lord Melbourne had been in office about nine months. Sir Robert 
Peel had resigned the previous year, when the Government had 
been defeated on the resolution in favour of a redistribution of the 
revenues of the Irish Church—the price, as was generally believed, 
paid by Whiggism for the support of O’Connell—and the “ Liberator,” 
whose centenary was celebrated last month in his native land—after so 
truly Irish a fashion—was confessedly a puissance in the ministerial 
councils of the day, and was regarded as a Minister himself “ without 
portfolio.” The two key-notes of “ Runnymede’s” invectives were 
the feebleness of the Melbourne cabinet, and the incompetence of 
O'Connell. The Prime Minister was told that he was “lounging 
away the glories of an empire.” Lord Brougham was informed that 
“in his elaborate mimicry of Lord Bacon his most implacable ene- 
mies must confess that at least in one respect he had rivalled his 
great original, he had contrived to get disgraced.” The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was characterized as an “ industrious flea.” Of 
Lord Russell “Runnymede” wrote, “My Lord, when our writer 
learns that you are the leader of the English House of Commons, 
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he may begin to comprehend how the Egyptians worshipped an 
insect.” Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, was represented 
as the “Sporus of politics, cajoling France with an airy compliment, 
and menacing Russia with a perfumed cane;” while “the People” 
were assured that “for the last few years a gang of scribblers, in the 
pay of a desperate faction, have cloaked every incendiary appeal 
that they have vomited forth to any section of your numbers, how- 
ever slight, or however opposed to the honour and happiness of the 
nation, by elevating the object of their solicitude into that imposing 
aggregate the People.” 

But all that was bitterest and strongest in his scorn, his detesta- 
tion, and his vituperation, ‘“ Runnymede” reserved for O’Connell. 
This fact alone was enough to reveal the authorship of the letters. In 
1836 Disraeli the younger was still furious with the brutal attack 
upon his character and his race, which the Liberator had made in 
Dublin after the Taunton election. It was barely six months since 
he had called upon Mr. Morgan O’Connell, the Liberator’s son, 
to resume his vicarious duties of yielding satisfaction for the insults 
which his father had too long lavished with impunity, and when 
Morgan O’Connell had declined the task, and repudiated the implied 
responsibility, had bidden him an epistolary adieu in these words: 
“T shall take every opportunity of holding your father’s name up to 
public contempt; and I fervently pray that you, or some one of his 
blood, may attempt to avenge the inextinguishable hatred with which 
I shall preserve his existence.” One is therefore justified in regarding 
those portions of the letters of “Runnymede” which relate to 
O’Connell—and in every one of them some allusion to O’Connell is 
made—as instalments in the accomplishment of the vow of hate which 
a little while before Mr. Disraeli had so ostentatiously sworn. The 
Liberator is the ‘awful shade” which “rises from behind the chair 
of my Lord President. “Slave!” exclaims “ Runnymede ;” “it is your 
master: it is Eblis, with Captain Rock’s bloody cap shadowing his 
atrocious countenance. In one hand he waves a torch, and in the 
other clutches a skull. He gazes on his victim with a leer of fiendish 
triumph.” Or he is depicted as “the mighty dragon, depopulating 
our fields, wasting our pleasant places, poisoning our fountains, and 
menacing our population.” Again, addressing “ the People,” “ Runny- 
mede” writes as follows: 


“Who is this man whose name is ever on your lips? Who is the 
O’Connell? He is the feed advocate of the Irish priesthood; he is the 
hired instrument of the Papacy. That is his precise position. Your 
enemies, that wretched anti-national faction, who wish to retain power, or 
creep into place, by clinging to the skirts of this foreign rebel, taunt those 
who would expose his destructive arts, and unmask the purpose of his des- 
perate principles, with the wretched scoff, that we make him of importance 
by our notice. He cannot be of more importance than he is. Demoralized in 
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character, desperate in fortune, infinitely over-estimated in talents, he is 
the most powerful individual in the world, because he is entrusted with the 
delegated influence of the greatest power in existence. But, because an 
individual exercises a great power, it does not follow that he is a great 
man.... The hired writers would persuade you that he is a great man. 
He has not a single quality of a great man. . . . } He is shrewd, vigorous, 
versatile; with great knowledge of character, little of human nature; with 
that reckless dexterity which confounds weak minds, and that superficial 
readiness that masters vulgar passions ,”energetic from the certainty of 
his own desperate means, and from the strong stimulus of his provisional 
remuneration; inexhaustible in unprincipled expedients, and audacious in 
irresponsible power; a nisi prius lawyer, with the soul of a demagogue. He 
is as little a great orator as a great man. fHe has not a single quality of a 
great orator, except a good voice. Learning he has none; little reading. 
his style in speaking as in writing, is rugged, bold, halting,| disjointed. 
he has no wit, though he may claim his fair portion of that Milesian 
humour which every one inherits who bears a hod. His pathos is the 
stage sentiment of a barn; his invective is slang. When he aspires to 
the higher style of rhetoric, he is even ludicrous. He snatches up a bit of 
tinsel, a tawdry riband, or an artificial flower, and mixes it with his silvery 
commonplace, and his habitual soot, like a chimney sweeper on May-day.” 


Such was the amusing and prejudiced estimate published by Mr. 
Disraeli, now upwards of half a century ago, of the Liberator. It is 
of course, exaggerated and unjust, and Mr. Disraeli would himself 
have been the first to confess as much. Indeed he has to a certain 
extent, in his ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ modified his original 
views. In speaking of the debate on the Coercion Bill, in 1846, the 
year before the Liberator’s death, he tells us of the “acute points” 
for which Mr. O’Connell was justly distinguished. And there is much 
of genuine pathos in his description of the effort of his old and 
inveterate enemy in the House of Commons. “ His appearance was 
of great debility, and the tones of his voice were very still. His words 
indeed, only reached those who were immediately around him and 
the Ministers sitting on the other side of the green table, and listen- 
ing with that interest and respectful attention which became the 
occasion. It was a strange and touching spectacle, to those who 
remembered the force of colossal energy, and the clear and thrilling 
tones that had once startled, disturbed, and controlled senates. .... 
To the House generally it was a performance in dumb show, a feeble 
old man muttering before a table; but respect for the great Parlia- 
mentary personage kept all as orderly as if the fortune of a party 
hung upon his rhetoric; and though not an accent reached the 
gallery, means were taken that next morning the country should not 
lose the last, and not the least, interesting of the speeches of one who 
had so long occupied and agitated the mind of nations.” In the 
observations I now propose to make, I shall have as little as possible 
to say of O’Connell in the light of the patriot, the politician, the 
Liberator. For those who would study his career in those phases, is 
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there not enough, and more than enough, written in his voluminous 
biography by Mr. Cusack ?—in the exhaustive and fresher monogram of 
Mr. Lecky ?—and does not even Lord O’Hagan’s compact and eloquent 
essay, which, though it was not spoken at the past centenary, has 
still been printed and circulated, give in an attractive and com- 
pendious shape all that one need know of the public vicissitudes and 
ambitions of Daniel O’Connell? I shall be true to the title I have 
chosen, “O’Connelliana.” I shall confine myself to the personality of 
O’Connell, merely prefacing these somewhat desultory comments with 
afew words on the point which “ Runnymede” suggests, namely, the 
relations of O’Connell with the Whig party thirty-five years ago. 

On the whole, making due allowance for the inflated animosity of 
a personal enemy, and the greatest phrase-maker the English 
language has known, it can hardly be said that Mr. Disraeli over- 
states the case. “ There are,” wrote Sydney Smith in 1835, “six 
remarkable men who, in different methods and in different degrees, 
are now affecting the interests of this country—the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Sir Robert Peel, and O’Connell.” Very significant and circumstantial 
confirmation of the accuracy of the estimate formed by “ Runny- 
mede” has been supplied in Mr. Greville’s journal. Of the nego- 
tiations of Littleton with O’Connell during Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration of 1832, and the fiasco and exposure in which they 
terminated, every one was aware. But the famous ‘ Memoirs’ gave a 
much clearer idea than was possible before of the deliberate and sys- 
tematic understanding which was entered into between O’Connell and 
the Whigs. “The Opposition,” wrote Mr. Greville, under date of July 
24, 1835, “ expect a majority of from thirty to forty on the amend- 
ment. The union with O'Connell is complete, however long it may 
last, and he has agreed to give up repeal:” it was just about this 
period that O’Connell formally announced that he had determined not 
to agitate for repeal, provided he could secure the rejection of the 
Coercion Laws. On the 30th March Lord John Russell, as leader of 
the Whig opposition in the House of Commons, when office was now 
well within their sight and grasp, gave a dinner to his supporters. 
O'Connell, who was present, declared “it was the most delightful 
evening he ever passed in his life,” and publicly acknowledged John 
Russell as his leader. A week or two later the Cabinet of Sir Robert 
Peel was dissolved, and O’Connell received the offer of the Mastership 
of the Rolls, which he refused. If Mr. Greville is to be believed, he 
looked higher. On April 14th Melbourne is definitively charged with 
the formation of a Government. There were two difficulties— 
Spring-Rice and O’Connell: the former declined at first to join the 
new Ministry, as he could see no guarantee of its stability ; the latter 
would not say what he wanted. Both these obstacles were overcome ; 
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and then the Whig Ministers, in Mr. Greville’s words, “took fright 
about Brougham The difficulty was how to deal with a bully 
(O’Connell) and a buffoon (Brougham) ; and as they have succumbed 
to and bargained with the one, now they are going to truckle to the 
Nothing can be more meagre than the triumph of the 
Whigs, nor more humiliating than their position; even my Whig- 
Radical friends write me word that O’Connell holds the destiny of the 
Government in his hands, and is acknowledged to be the greatest 
man going.” A few nights afterwards Lord Alvanley asked Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Peers whether it was true that the 
Government had enlisted in their interest the powerful aid of 
O'Connell? Commenting upon this question from his place in the 
House of Commons, O’Connell called Alvanley “a bloated buffoon.” 
Then came the challenge, which Morgan O'Connell took up. “It 
_was,” writes Mr. Greville, “agreed that no time should be lost. So 
Damer was dispatched to Colonel Hodges, and said Alvanley was 
ready to meet Morgan O’Connell. ‘The next morning,’ Hodges 
‘suggested. ‘No, immediately.’ The parties joined in Arlington 
Street, and went off in two hackney coaches, . . . . An old Irish- 
woman and a Methodist parson came near them, the latter of whom 
exhorted the combatants in vain to forego their sinful purpose. 
Alvanley replied, ‘ Pray, sir, go and mind your own affairs, for I have 
enough to do now to think of mine.’ ‘Think of your soul,’ he said. 
‘ Yes,’ said Alvanley; ‘ but my body is now in the greatest danger.’” 
It is perhaps worth mentioning that an epigram, usually said to 
have been written on this occasion—the refusal of Alvanley’s challenge 
by O'Connell pere—and ascribed to Theodore Hook, had been in 
existence for more than twenty years, and was not penned by Hook 
at all. In 1815 Peel sent Sir Charles Santon to O'Connell to “ name 
a friend,” and the Liberator ‘named’ Mr. Lidwill. As between Peel 
and O’Connell the dispute was subsequently “arranged ;” but it 
broke out between O’Connell and Sir Charles Santon, who challenged 
each other. Mrs. O'Connell caused her husband, and Miss Santon 
her father, to be arrested, and it was then that C. J. Burke flung off 
the lines— 
“ Our heroes of Erin escape from the slaughter, 
By reversing the Scriptural command : 


One honours his wife and the other his daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land.” 


The secret of O’Connell’s power with his countrymen was his con- 
summate knowledge of their idiosyncrasies, and his natural capacity 
for reflecting on a glorified scale their aspirations, their vanity, their 
follies, their conceits. He was an epitome of all that is most brilliant 
in the Irish character; and as such his fascination and his influence 
for an Irish crowd never failed. He knew when to flatter and to 
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wheedle, when to cajole and to coax, when to terrify and alarm, when 
to rouse to indignation and when to quell to submission. He made 
his hearers feel that they had only to gaze upon his person and to 
hear his words to witness an apotheosis of all those qualities and 
characteristics which were the chief ground of their patriotic pride. 
“ Nobody,” said one who knew him well, and who hated him as well 
as he knew him, “can deny to him the praise of inimitable dexterity, 
versatility, and even prudence, in the employment of the means 
which he makes conducive to his ends. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with the audiences which he addresses and the people upon whom he 
practises, and he operates upon their passions with the precision of a 
dexterous anatomist who knows the direction of every muscle and 
every fibre of the human frame.” And in. miscellaneous society, 
in London as well as in Dublin, the Liberator could make himself 
highly agreeable. He was a visitor at Holland House, and it would 
not be too much to assume that the recognition extended to him had 
something to do with his temporary abandonment of Repeal. When 
Mr. Greville met him at William Ponsonby’s in 1829, the year of 
Emancipation, he said—‘ There is nothing remarkable in his manner, 
appearance, or conversation, but he seems lively, well-bred, and at his 
ease.” In the House of Commons O’Connell was a failure, as every 
man must be who has lived the best years of his life and has grown 
incapable of readily adapting himself to a new and a peculiar 
atmosphere. He could never quite catch its tone, and therefore he 
could never for long hold its ear. His quotations and his adaptations 
of poetry were sometimes exceedingly happy. Nothing could be 
better than his parody on Colonels Sibthorp, Percival, and Verney : 
* Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, did adorn; 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry; in both the last. 


The force of nature could no further go— 
To beard the third she shaved the other two.” 


Of these gentlemen, two were imberbis and the third intonsus. He 
was also decidedly happy when, on being called to order by the 
Speaker for having characterised the interruptions with which he was 
assailed on all sides of the House as “ beastly bellowings,” he retracted 
the obnoxious epithet, but added that he had never heard of any 
bellowings that were not beastly. ‘“ Perhaps,” writes his friend Mr. 
Phillips, “personality was his most besetting sin. He had a nick- 
name for every one who presumed to thwart him—curt, stinging, and 
vulgar, suiting the rabble taste, and easily retained in the rabble 
memory.” The personally: aggressive instinct, which in the House 
of Commons found its gratification in such a jew desprit as that just 
quoted apropos of the three colonels, assumed a far more vehement 
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aspect on popular platforms. “A man,” writes Mr. Lecky, the 
staunch admirer of O’Connell, “who did not hesitate to describe the 
Duke of Wellington as ‘a stunted corporal,’ and who applied to 
other opponents such terms as ‘a mighty big liar,’ or ‘a lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief, or ‘a contumelious cur,’ or ‘a 
scorpion’ (as he called the late Lord Derby), place him beyond the 
pale of courtesy.” But there were force, point, and sting in 
O’Connell’s vituperative phrases. They stood the test of all excel- 
lence—they stuck. His description of Peel’s smile, that it was “like 
the silver plate on a coffin,” has only been of late forgotten; and his 
characterisation of the Times, “ it lies like a false-numbered milestone, 
which cannot by any possibility tell the truth,” is said to have 
amused no one more than the then editor of the Times—Barnes. 

Probably the very best account in a few words which has ever 
been written of O'Connell, is that bequeathed to us by the late 
Charles Phillips. “He was,” writes Phillips, “the beaw ideal of an 
Trish agitator. His every movement was racy of the soil. Force, 
figure, accent, gait, and above all, the rollicking, self-assured indepen- 
dence of his manner, were so many proclamations of his country. 
As the leader of a multitude, especially an Irish multitude, he never 
had a rival. For this there was in him a union of qualifications rarely 
found in any individual. He identified himself with the national 
peculiarities; he stood sponsor for the perfection of the Irish 
peasantry, fired their hopes, flattered their foibles, blarneyed their 
pretensions. . . . There he stood—broad and burly, sincerity itself— 
a real son of the sod; speaking their own tongue, kindred in tastes, 
in habits, and by birth, and, dearer than all, a Roman like themselves, 
what more could an Irishman desire?” It can have been no ordinary 
mob orator that produced upon Bulwer the profound impression left 
on his mind by O'Connell haranguing one of his great open air 
meetings :-— 


“ Once to my sight the giant thus was given : 
Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven ; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
E’en to the centre of the hosts around; 

And as I thought rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide, 

It glided easy as a bird may glide. 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It played with each wild passion as it went; 
Now stirred to uproar; now the murmurs stilled 
And sobs, or laughter, answered as it willed; 
Then did I know what spells of infinite choice, 
To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice, 
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Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand troublous life antique, to view 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas.” 


One can understand, after such a description as this, the tremendous 
ery of exultation which rose spontaneous from the hearts of nearly 
a quarter of a million of human beings, at such a sentence as this: 
“Grattan sat by the cradle of his country, and followed her hearse; 


it was left for me to sound the resurrection trumpet, and to show that 
she was not dead but sleeping.” 


Nor was it only as a patriot and an orator that O’Connell won 
the admiration and the passionate affection of his countrymen. The 
character and the power of the man will not properly be understood 
unless it is remembered that he lived always with one eye most 
keenly open to dramatic effect. He never forgot that, as a public man, 
he was always, in a certain sense, coram publico, and thus, even in the 
“seclusion” at Derrynane, he posed in such a way as the more 
effectively to appeal tothe popular imagination. It was there that 
the Liberator essayed the réle in which he delighted, of the typical 


Trish squire. ;'Let me at this point draw upon Mr. Neill O’Daunt’s 
‘ Recollections ’— 


“On the third or fourth morning after my arrival at Derrynane, I was 
summoned by Mr. O’Connell to accompany the hunting party. It was not 
quite six o’clock. The morning was clear and bright, and gave promise 
of a beautiful day. We followed a winding path called the ‘ Meadow Walk,’ 
which crosses and recrosses a merry mountain brook; we ascended the hill 
of Cormakister, crossed the line of the new road, and ere half-an-hour had 
elapsed a hare was started. It was a glorious run; the hare was in view 
for half-a-mile or more, and as the dogs ran to scent, they kept so close 
together that a sheet might have covered the pack. O’Connell, who enjoyed 
the hunt with infinite glee, walked and ran from rock to rock to keep the 
dogs in view. The mountain air had already sharpened my appetite, and 
I enquired rather anxiously when we should have breakfast. ‘ Not until 
we kill two hares,’ replied O’Connell ; ‘ we must earn our breakfast.’ ... . 
It was a glorious scene; overhead was a cloudless sky; around us, on every 
side, was the most magnificent scenery, lighted up with brilliant sunshine. 
There was that finest of all music, the loud full cry of the beagles, returned 
by a thousand echoes; the shouts of men and boys, ringing sharp and 
cheerily along the hills; and there was Daniel O’Connell himself, equalling 
in agility men not half his age, pouring forth one exhaustless stream of 
jest and anecdote, and entering with joyous zeal into the fullest spirit of 
the noble sport. .... On days when he did not hunt, the mode in which 
he usually disposed of his time at Derrynane, was as follows: — After 
breakfast, the newspapers and letters occupied in general from one to two 
hours ; he would then, if the day was fine, stroll out for a while to the beach, 
the garden, or to his turret in the shrubbery. Whenever I accompanied him 
on any of these walks, he has invariably pointed out among the surrounding 
rocks, the course of some hunt, and detailed, with minuteness that evinced 
the interest he took in the subject, the various turns of the hare and the 
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exploits of the dogs. He would then return to the house, and spend the 
rest of the day till dinner, in the study. One day I found him reading the 
‘ Collegians,’ which he told me was his favourite work of fiction. ‘I have 
been reading it over again,’ said he, ‘ with a melancholy interest. ‘ Scanlan, 
was the real name of the man that is called Harden Cregan in the novel. 
I was Scanlan’s counsel at the trial, and I knocked up the principal 
witnesses against him; but all would not do; there were proofs enough 
besides, that were quite sufficient to convict him.’ ” 
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A Ride across the Apennines. 


VaLLOMBROSA, with its “boundless contiguity of shade,” its beechen 
groves and fir forests, and marvellous far views over the Valdarno. 
even to distant Florence, its upland meadows on the hill-side above it, 
and the “ thickness of its leaves,” need not be described at present. It 
is well known to too great number of English readers. We will leave 
it, therefore, to improve our acquaintance with that genuine type of 
a Tuscan countryman, a little above the peasant class, our friend 
Antonio of Pelago, who was presented to our readers a while since in 
these pages. 

The arrangement which had been made with Antonio, as there 
recounted, was to the effect that, after passing the night at Vallom- 
brosa, he and his men and his eight horses should accompany and 
carry the party of seven and our baggage from Vallombrosa to 
Camaldoli, arriving there on the evening of the day we left Vallom- 
brosa ; should remain one entire day at our disposition at Camaldoli ; 
should, on the following day, convey us to the monastery of Lavernia ; 
and, on the day after that, should bring us down from Lavernia to 
the town of Bibbiena, in the valley of the Casentino, whence we could 
regain Florence by a journey of some five-and-thirty miles, to be 
made by carriages on the high road. 

On the morning of the day after our arrival at Vallombrosa, there- 
fore, and with the earliest peep of the October day’s light, Antonio 
had us—four men and three ladies—in the saddle on our way to 
Camaldoli. It was as lovely an autumn morning as ever shone from 
the sky—of all mornings in the year, the very best for enjoying 
woodland scenery. We had all become accustomed to the ways of our 
respective beasts by the experience of yesterday’s work, and under- 
stood by this time that riding in the Apennines means sitting on your 
horse, and leaving the choice of pace, of path, and every other specialty 
of the mode of progress, to his discretion. And in truth the whole 
party had learned to be well content with this theory of the art of 
equitation, in view of the facilities it afforded for giving all the eyes 
and mind to the beauties of the scenery among which we were 
passing. 

Our way lay over a high region called the Prato Magno, a portion 
of the range which Italian geographers call the Anti-Apennine, a 
subsidiary chain of mountains running in front of, and parallel to, the 
main backbone of the peninsula. And the views from the elevation 
we had attained were magnificent. 
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Presently we heard from the rear of the line of march an imperious 
summons from Antonio to the whole cavalcade to stop. It was 
addressed, probably, quite as much to the steeds as to their riders, for 
the former came to a standstill with very little hint to that effect 
from their temporary masters. We all supposed that something of 
more or less importance had gone wrong. But Antonio, bustling up 
to the head of the little caravan, soon reassured us. 

“ Now, signori e signorine ” (one of our lady friends was as palpable 
a chaperon as could well be imagined; but Tuscan politeness chose 
to ignore the possibility of any save young ladies, signorine) ; “now, 
signori e signorine, look out there, ever, e...¢@...ever so far away !” 

And he pointed with the switch he held in his hand in the direc- 
tion of the Valdarno, which we were leaving behind us, stooping 
down and stretching out the upper part of his person and his neck, as 
if to bring his eyes nearer to the object to which he was calling our 
attention. 

“Do you see thereaway on the horizon a bright spot like, that looks 
as if it was peering up out of the mist ?” 

Presently we all saw what he was pointing to. 

“Well, that is the Duomo of Florence! The morning sun is just 
touching it! This is the only spot where you can see it on our way 
to-day. If you look well you will be able to distinguish the form of 
the dome.” 

Several of us were able to do so very distinctly. But the writer 
got rather into disgrace for observing that the same object could be 
seen from a much greater distance, from the slopes of the Apennine 
behind Pistoia. 

“Pistoia! What is there in that? Yqu may go to Pistoia by 
railroad!” remarked Antonio, in a tone of withering contempt. 

A little farther on we met a string of charcoal burners, with their 
horses laden with six or seven sacks each, on their way down into the 
valley. Then there came ambling on a mule a Vallombrosan monk, 
returning to his convent. Then we met a couple of sportsmen with 
their guns over their shoulders, And all these persons seemed to be 
old acquaintances of Antonio. 

At a place called ‘ La Consuma,’ the top or consummation of the 
hill, we fell into a high road—that from Florence into the Casentino 
—and there found a little inn, at which we were to breakfast. There 
also our Antonio seemed to be perfectly at home, and was gleefully 
welcomed by all the family. But the family in question was so re- 
markable a one, that it almost took our breath away by the crescendo 
astonishment it awakened in all our party. Wesaw nomen. The 
father of the family was away, as it chanced, in Florence. But we 
were welcomed on the doorstep by the landlady, a stout, matronly 
woman, of some fifty years, with the mature beauty of whose face and 
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figure we were all much struck. Hair as black as a raven’s wing, 
smoothly braided on a well-shaped head; large, liquid, dark eyes; a 
brawny red, but still wonderfully clear and transparent complexion, 
and a Juno-like figure really majestic in its grace and perfect propor- 
tion! But we had not all of us entered the door before “ Maria,” the 
eldest daughter, came running at her mother’s call to take the ladies’ 
things. And Maria was all that her mother must have been some 
thirty years ago! Hardly had we got upstairs into the eating 
chamber before “ Assunta” and “Clara” bustled in to lay the cloth. 
And lo! Assunta and Clara were still more beautiful copies of the 
magnificent original! ‘The ladies of our party asked for a room to 
take off their hats, and “ Lucia” and “ Gigia” came bounding up the 
stairs to act as ladies’ maids. And it was impossible to say which was 
the more lovely brunette of the two. While disputing on the point, 
the male members of the party clustered round the hearth, where a 
fire was being lighted, and there was little ‘‘ Nina,” the cadette of the 
family, piling up the logs. And little Nina, hardly an inch shorter 
than her tall sisters, was at once voted the most perfect of all. Such 
a mother and six daughters has rarely, if ever, been seen in any land! 
It is not too much to say that we were really struck dumb with 
amazement! We made plots to get them all into the room together, 
but did not succeed in doing so. They were all remarkably tall, all 
dark, all with perfectly oval, Madonna-like faces. And yet, though 
the family likeness was remarkably strong in all the six, they were by 
no means all alike, save in the perfect modesty and propriety of 
demeanour that marked them all. And thus this matchless band of 
sisters lived in that lone roadside inn on the top of the bleak Apennine ! 
We learned afterwards from Antonio that the family was not a little 
celebrated throughout the Casentino for their extraordinary beauty. 
And when I travelled that road yet once again, some years later, I 
found the mother a widow, assisted in keeping the inn by one of her 
daughters, like herself, a widow. They had all married, most of them 
farmers or fattori in the Casentino, and one of them, Lucia, had 
become a widow. 

Of course, to be served by such a mother and daughters, turned our 
breakfast into quite a festa. The sweet country bread, the smoking 
rashers, the fresh eggs, were excellent. The coffee, also, was irre- 
proachable. But, alas! for our insular tastes, there was no milk! All 
the available milk had been used, we were told by the good-natured 
girls, “for crema.” Orema!—cream! That would be just the thing 
for us! Following the recommendation of the princess, who said that 
if there was no bread the people might at least eat buns, we deter- 
mined, in the absence of milk, to content ourselves with cream in our 
coffee. Where was the crema? Oh, down in the “ dispensa”—the 
pantry, as we should say. Could we not see it? To be sure! 
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Andiamo! Let us make a raid into the dispensa. So down we 
went, three or four of us, with three or four of our lovely laughing 
hostesses. And there, sure enough, in a large cool room on the 
ground floor, we found two enormous bowls of what looked like very 
rich and beautiful cream-coloured cream. We shouted with triumph 
at the sight of it. Might we not have some of that with our coffee ? 
Ma... si! Sicuro! Certainly, if we liked, we might have it, or 
anything else the house afforded. We were padronissimi—superlative 
masters—or, as we should phrase it, exceedingly welcome to it! So 
one of the huge bowls was carried upstairs, and we forthwith ladled 
out abundant portions of the contents into our coffee-cups. But the 
first who raised his cup to his lips paused suddenly at the first sip. 
What, is it bad?—turned sour? One of our lady friends put her 
cup to her lips, and set it down again quickly, with a grimace of 
distrust. ‘ Why, there is ruminit!” cried a third experimenter. In 
a word, a little further investigation and inquiry discovered the fact 
that it was custard, well flavoured with spirit, and further, that we 
had only our own ignorance of Italian to thank for the mistake. 
Crema means custard, or “cream,” in the confectioner’s sense of the 


word. If you want cream for your tea or coffee in Italy, reader, you 


must ask for “ panna.” Of course there was laughing enough. And 
it may be suspected that none of the beauties of the ‘Consuma’ have 
forgotten, or will forget, that when an Englishman asks for crema, he 
does not mean custard. 

We did see the whole of this remarkable family together once ; but 
it was not in the house. It was at the door, as they clustered there 
to bid us good-bye, when we remounted to pursue our journey. On 
leaving the “Consuma,” our road lay for some time along the high road. 
But as we began to descend into the valley of the Casentino—celebrated 
by Dante for its fresh greenery and the abundance of its rills and 
springs, which make it a very different region from the Valdarno—we 
passed through some very beautiful scenery. It is especially so where 
the first view is caught of the little town of Prato Vecchio, far below 
in the bottom of the valley, which the road has to approach by a series 
of windings through the chestnut woods, almost circling in their course 
the ruins of the castle of Romena, on its knoll; where Adam, the 
forger of Florentine sequins, as the reader of Dante will remember, 
committed the crimes which sent him to that place in the fool’s 
Inferno, the torment of which made him so long for a drop from the 
fountain of Fontebranda. 

There is a well-known fountain and reservoir of water at Siena 
called Fontebranda, and as many more travellers visit Siena than the 
ruins of Romena, and as the Sienese, of course, favour the error, it is 
very generally imagined that Dante referred to the Sienese fountain, 
when he put into the forger’s mouth the often-quoted words. But 
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Adam the forger was not thinking of waters, with which his story has 
no sort of connection. Dr. Barlow, our own well-known Dantescan 
scholar, was, the present writer believes, the first to point out the 
mistake, and to show that the waters, the memory of which mocked 
the forger’s misery, were those of a small rill or fountain of the same 
name with the Sienese spring, which issues from the hill beneath the 
ruins of the castle of Romena; and the traveller who visits the 
sanctuaries of the Tuscan Apennine may satisfy himself of the great. 
probability of the truth of this explanation of the famous passage as 
he descends the hillside to Prato Vecchio. 

To enter Prato Vecchio, a fortified town once upon a time, which 
still possesses a great portion of its medieval walls, one crosses the 
infant Arno by one of those medieval hog’s-back bridges, which very 
plainly declare that the builder had no thought of their being crossed 
by wheels. But the little stream is easily fordable—nay, often to be 
easily passed dry-shod by a hop, skip, and jump. For Arno here has 
only just descended from its source in the flanks of Falterona, and has 
a very wide circuit to make, all through the Casentino, receiving its 
numerous Dantescan rills, and passing near far-off Arezzo, before it 
reaches the Valdarno; in fact, it has to encircle the base of the high 
region of Prato Magno, which the party of riders under Antonio’s 
guidance had just crossed. 

There is little of interest at Prato Vecchio. The few strangers who 
know it, know it only because it is the spot from which the Monastery 
of Camaldoli may be most easily approached. Prato Vecchio may be 
reached from Florence in a carriage by those who do not care to make 
Vallombrosa a part of their excursion. But from the little Casentino 
town to Camaldoli, the seven or eight miles must be performed on foot 
or on horseback. While we had been riding along the road, Antonio 
had left us pretty well to our own devices; but on leaving Prato 
Vecchio he at once assumed again all the importance and energy of 
command. 

The region of the Apennine to be crossed between Prato Vecchio 
and Camaldoli is a tract of the wildest and most desolate description. 
One small village—if a wretched collection of a few hovels without 
church or chapel of any kind can be called such—is passed on the 
way. But the exceeding squalor and misery of the little knot of 
dilapidated buildings, huddled together in a gully made by a tumbling 
stream, seems to put the finishing touch to, rather than to redeem in 
any degree, the desolation of the district. An open down, such as 
English eyes are accustomed to, or a heather-covered hillside, would 
appear a picture of fertility in comparison with that portion of the 
Apennine. Even a world of bare crag and rock, such as is often met 
with in the Alps, is pleasant to the imagination in comparison. It 
has at least some of the elements of the picturesque. But in climbing 
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from the valley of the Casentino to Camaldoli, the wayfarer passes 
over a region of bare earth of a colour varying from pale whitey- 
brown to blueish and greenish hues; a soil which proclaims aloud to 
the least knowing eye its utter incapacity for producing so much as a 
blade of grass. It cannot even grow weeds! It is absolutely bare 
and barren; long stretches, as far as the eye can see, of pale washed- 
out looking crumbling soil, cut up into all sorts of fantastical forms by 
ravines and gullies in every direction. The nature of the soil of this 
apparently blasted district casts a curiously explanatory light on the 
strangely rapid formation of the wide plain that now separates Pisa 
from the sea, and on the causes of malaria in the region of the Ma- 
remma, all along the Tuscan coast. Looking at the loose friable 
masses of naked soil in this part of the Apennine, and at the precipi- 
tous gullies by which they are intersected, one understands that every 
shower, which turns the dripping rills in these gullies into raging 
torrents, must carry down into the plains immense quantities of earth. 
It is this operation incessantly going on for ages that has spread out 
the spoils of the Apennine in the sea below Pisa, and has formed a 
fertile plain where the galleys of medizeval Pisa used to sail. For, utterly 
barren as the soil is on the parched side of the Apennine, it becomes 
admirably fertile when spread out beneath the showers of the sea-board. 
It is the same process which makes bars and shoals blocking up the 
mouths of the streams that run through the Maremma, and thus 
breeding the poison of malaria. 

Many a bold rider across country, who would never look twice at 
an ox-fence, would dismount and lead his horse down such descents as 
the sides of some of the gullies our party had to cross on their way to 
Camaldoli. The soil of these watercourses was a combination of soft 
mud, rather crumbling shale, and huge rocks; and the path zigzagged 
down among these with a declivity like that of a ladder. Antonio’s 
commands, however, were that all hands—or all legs, rather—should 
remain in the saddle ; and, somehow or other, the queer-looking rough- 
and-ready beasts scrambled down with us safely, unaided in any degree 
by the hand of the rider; which, in the case of one of them at least, 
would have been applied to very little purpoze, the animal having, as 
has been mentioned, no bit in its mouth ! 

The step of our steeds, if sure, was very slow; and we traversed 
this arid and dreary region under a cloudless sky and a blazing sun 
for some three hours, before coming in sight of the edge of a forest, 
stretching away up to the summit of the Apennine. Though some- 
times scrambling down the side of a ravine, and then again up the 
opposite side, upon the whole we had been steadily rising, and now, 
when we reached the wood side, were at a very considerable elevation, 
with a magnificent view over the valley of the Casentino. 

Antonio called a halt for the purpose of pointing this out to us, 
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and at the same time of calling on us to remark, what most of us had 
probably remarked before in other similar cases, the admirable wisdom 
of the monks in the selection of the place of their home and the 
excellence of their administration as landlords. At the edge of this 
woodland district we entered the territory of the community of 
Camaldoli ; and assuredly never was any hey-presto-pass change in a 
phantasmagoric scene more sudden or more complete than that 
between the two regions on the frontier line of which we were stand- 
ing. The district we had passed was such as it has been described. 
That before us consisted of magnificent woods of beech and fir in the 
best possible condition, enclosing here and there the most deliciously 
lush and verdant meadows. No contrast could be more violent. And 
the division between the two regions was as definite a line as the 
hedge that borders a high road. There was no debatable land 
between them. The wayfarer steps at once from blazing glare and 
utter barrenness into the grateful humid shade of the great woods. 
One feels in doing so that one never before appreciated shade, and 
greenery, and foliage, and woodland scents, and running water at their 
real worth ! 

We plunged into the pleasant gloom of the forest path, which 
seemed all but dark by contrast with the glowing, blazing light from 
which we had just escaped; and emerging after a while on a wide 
extent of the most beautiful meadows, entirely enclosed by the forest 
and studded with huge trees, that seemed to have been left when, 
generations ago, the clearing in the wood was made, we at length 
came in sight of the monastery. It is admirably placed, looking to 
the south down a steep gorge formed by a stream from the upper 
hills, with the wooded steeps immediately behind it, and wide cattle- 
sprinkled meadows in front. The buildings make no pretence of 
architectural merit; but they are wonderfully picturesque, and 
thoroughly monastic in character and expression. 

Of course we could not here, any more than at Vallombroga, ride 
up to the great gate of the convent and seek admittance there, as we 
might have done if our company had been confined to the ungentle 
sex. As it was, we drew up, by Antonio’s directions, at the door of 
of the forestieria, a long low building by the side of the path, a 
little before the convent itself is reached. Here, also, as at Vallom- 
brosa, there are ample guest chambers in the convent, hung about 
with portraits of popes, and cardinals, and archbishops, and bishops, 
who have honoured the convent by partaking of its hospitality. The 
late Pope, Gregory the Sixteenth, was a monk of this community, 
and visited it more than once after his elevation to the papacy. 

And now we are dismounting at the door of the forestieria, and 
one of the community, a venerable-looking handsome man, in white 
woollen robes, flowing grey beard, and huge broad-leaved straw hat, is 
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helping the ladies from their horses and cheerily making us welcome. 
A padre forestieraio this, who does his office in a very different spirit, 
and far more agreeably, than his curt and business-like Vallombrosan 
fellow. 

But all of a sudden, surgit amari aliquid! Antonio, and his 
brother, and his two hobble-de-hoy aids, are busy taking the horses 
from the seven riders, when somebody asks, “ Where is the baggage- 
horse?” “Qh, he must have lagged behind a little as we came through 
the wood.” One of the boys is sent to look for the straggler—comes 
back without having seen him. 

“ Ma @ impossibile !” (“It is impossible !”) cries Antonio, ‘ Who 
was with the horse ?” 

“T was leading the signora’s horse all the way,” says the one-eyed 
brother. “1 was carrying this for the signore,” says one of the lads, 
holding up a sketch-book and box of water-colours. “ And I was 
attending on the signorina,” chimes in the other boy. 

The ladies of the party begin to look and feel anxious about their 
“things.” All the present writer's stock of cigars, as well as other 
less important matters, had been embarked on the luckless beast’s 
pack-saddle. Antonio despatched his brother to look for the missing 
quadruped ; but his brother returned with no better result than that 
of the boy’s mission. The horse was not to be seen. 

“Ma e impossibile !” cried Antonio again. When was he last 
seen? Had anybody seen him since we had entered the territory of 
the monks and the forest? No! It did not appear that anybody 
could say they had seen him so latterly as that. The one-eyed man 
had seen the beast going down one of the gullies, and at the bottom 
had passed it with the horse of the signora, which he was leading, 
and had not seen it afterwards. 

“ Ma @ impossibile!’ said Antonio once again. 

Then, the stabling of the other horses being left to the hangers-on 
of the convent, both the brothers and the two boys set forth to 
search for the missing horses. And it was a couple of hours before 
they came back, to report that they could find no trace of him! Once 
again Antonio declared that it was ¢mpossibile. But the matter began 
to look very disagreeable to those who had trusted their baggage to 
the truant beast, to say nothing of the horse himself. 

By this time, in strict accordance with the normal course of matters 
in Tuscany on all occasions of interest of any sort, Antonio had 
become the centre of a considerable crowd of loafing men and boys, 
mixed with some four or five of the monks; and he was expressing 
his opinions and feelings upon the subject as none but an Italian . 
could. We were most of us at the two little windows of the fores- 
tieria, immediately above the bit of flag-stoned road in front of the 
little building, where Antonio was holding forth in the midst of a 
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highly interested circle of auditors. And in truth the exhibition was 
one which was well worth having a box to witness it from. 

He began by folding his arms and wagging, or rather waving, his 
head from one side to the other, at the same time communicating to 
his person a sort of rising and falling motion from the bent knees 
upwards. This was meant to say—and did say to all around—and 
even to us untheatrical barbarians, as plain as any words could have 
said, “ Could such a thing as this have been believed to be pos- 
sible? Did anybody ever hear of such a mischance? Is it not 
enough to make a saint swear ?” 

“ Kuna bestia vecchia !” (“An old horse, too !”) he said, breaking into 
words, while his right hand stretched out in front of him appealed to 
the bystanders with an eloquent nervous quiver giving expression to 
each extended finger. ‘A horse who knows every step of the way 
as well as I do—aye, better than Ido!  pur”—here he brought 
the tips of his fingers with a sudden motion to his lips, blew on them 
with an audible’ puff, and again threw out his arm and hand to its 
full extent—“and then one finds him no more! He disappears! 
Has he gone up to the skies, or down underground? O Santa Ma- 
donna!” Here, having excited himself to the full pitch of oratorical 
incandescence, he suddenly threw his hat with violence to the ground 
in front of him, and seemed, from his subsequent gestures, to have 
considered himself as addressing his remaining observations to that 
article. No doubt it represented or symbolised something or some- 
body to his imagination. 

“0 Dio mio! Uncavallo! Un cavallo vivo!” (“ A horse! a living 
horse!”) he cried with crescendo energy and violence. “If it had 
been a hare !”—with a look of triumphant appeal around the cirele— 
“if it had been a cat! Butahorse! a living horse!” he repeated, 
shaking his quivering fingers, with a separate expostulation in each 
one of them at the devoted hat at his feet. 

One of our party ventured to suggest that the horse must have 
lagged behind and been stolen, or perhaps detained with the view of 
stealing only theZbaggage with which he was laden. But this sug- 
gestion (which,‘by-the-by, turned out eventually to be the exact truth 
as regarded the latter of the two suppositions) was received with a 
“che!...e...e!” prolonged into a sort of hoot, which expressed 
more of utter contempt for the grossness of the absurdity propounded 
than it would have been possible for any save an Italian to have put 
into so small a compass. 

“Che! Stolen! My horse! Who was to steal it? JI Signori 
Fanti, perhaps, to make soup of?” Here a glance at the three or four 
monks in the crowd around him, answered by placid grave smiles, and 
sympathetic waggings of three or four flowing grey beards. “ Or the 
people of Prato, perhaps? Steal my horse! Che mi canzona ?” 
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(‘« What nonsense are you talking ?” literally, “ what songs are you 
singing to me!”) “As well say, they have stolen mz! Un cavallo! 
Un cavallo vivo! &e., da capo.” 

Another man who had been sent out to search the mountain here 
returned to report that no tidings of the missing animal could be met 
with, far or near. And Antonio, vexed beyond bearing, broke out into 
a torrent of maledictions and blasphemy. The bystanders listened to 
him much as they would have looked on at a man seized with epileptic 
convulsions. Suddenly, when the torrent of his passion had exhausted 
itself, poor Antonio fell into an attitude of profound contrition, shook 
his head sadly, and said with a deep sigh, “ Mi ha fatto perdere tutte 
le mie devozioni !” (It has made me lose all my store of devotions !”) 
The outbreak of his passion had caused him to spend and throw away 
all the provision of good works which he had laid up by extra attend- 
ance at masses, kissing of crucifixes, telling of beads, and the like. All 
wasted and knocked down in a minute, and the store to be begun 
again! It was too provoking. 

Whatever might be the solution of the mystery, it became only too 
clear that we should have, at all events for that night, to do as best 
we might without our “things.” And great was the lamentation over 
divers special articles of property. The writer of these reminiscences 
especially deplored the loss of one of the sheets of the great Austrian 
Ordnance Survey of Central Italy, the absence of which destroyed the 
value of a very costly work. But this was curiously enough recovered 
many months afterwards, by the exertions of Antonio. The horse 
was found loose on the mountain the next day; but all trace of the 
baggage had disappeared, and the greater part of the articles lost—as 
some of the party, especially the owner of a certain handsome and 
valuable cloth cloak, will well remember, if these lines should meet 
their eyes—were never heard of again. 

Antonio was bitterly and deeply mortified ; and never did I see him 
during the remainder of his life, without his harking back with ever 
fresh expressions of astonishment, regret, and indignation, to the un- 
lucky mishap. He had something of the feeling with reference to it 
with which an old Highland chief might be supposed to have regarding 
an outrage committed on friends of his in his country. 

The forestieria at Camaldoli, unlike that at Vallombrosa, contains, 
or contained rather—for the monks are gone, and fuit Ilium !—no 
sleeping accommodation. Male and female visitors were obliged, 
therefore, to separate at curfew, and seek different quarters. The 
former went into the monastery, to the excellent guest-chambers in 
the best part of the building; while the ladies were obliged to cross 
an upland meadow, involving a steeper climb than was quite agree- 
able at the end of a fatiguing day, to a little fairy farm belonging 
to the monks, where the wife of the herd in charge was wont to 
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make up two or three beds in a tolerably decent chamber over the 
cows. 

“ Hélas! Tout passe !” How many a springy-stepped lass—now 
springy-stepped no longer !—has the writer of these lines helped up 
that dewy ascent at nightfall, and left half alarmed in the lonely cow- 
house to the care of the old dairy-woman, promising to be under their 
window with the dawn. He will never tread that path again. Fruit 
Ilium. The monks are gone, turned out and dispersed. And 
Antonio sleeps in the churchyard at Pelago.’ 
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Song. 


Wirs thee my thoughts are calm and sweet, 
Without thee they are wild and sad; 
With thee my life is all complete, 
Without thee it is stormy—mad: 





Be true to me, my love, be true! 


I’m nothing, if I have not you. 


With thee my heart is aye at rest, 
Without thee it is tempest-tost ; 
With thee my life is fully blest, 
Without thee I am wreck’d and lost: 
Be true to me, my love, be true! 


I'm nothing, if I have not you. 


Mary Cowpbren CLARKE. 





Her Dearest For. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Ty spite of prudence and all the other reasonable bugbears you array 
against me, I will run down on Saturday and see how you are getting 
on,” wrote Tom Reed to Mrs. Temple a week or two after the visit of 
Mr. Turner, described in the last chapter; for Mrs. Temple had 
requested that for a while he would abstain from visiting them until 
they had established themselves, fearing that Tom’s hopelessly gentle- 
manlike air might afford food for scandal and conjecture. “ You will 
be quite satisfied with my appearance. I have invested ina travelling 
suit of the most ‘ gent’-like aspect. I shall put rings on my fingers, 
and would put bells on the other fingers (as the French have it), if 
they would facilitate matters. In short, I hope to look the character 
of your London agent perfectly, and expect to be welcomed literally 
and metaphorically with open arms.” 

“ How delightful it will be to see him!” cried Kate after reading 
this aloud. ‘‘ But it is almost too soon for him to come. Don’t you 
think so, Fanny ?” 

“No, indeed, I do not,” returned that young lady candidly, and 
sparkling all over with smiles, “I have rather wondered why he 
kept away so long—I mean after Miss Potter went;” for ‘Mrs. 
Browne's right-hand woman” had departed a considerable time before, 
much gratified by a small present over and above the sum agreed 
upon for her services, and eloquent in her good wishes for the young 
widow's success. 

“You know I have always warned him not to come.” 

“But for all that,’ pouted Fanny, “he has been marvellously 
patient.” 

“You are an unreasonable little goose,” said her friend. “How- 
ever, I shall be delighted to see him. He cannot be here till late. 
We must have something very nice for supper, and an extra good 
dinner on Sunday. I will goand speak to Mills.” And Mrs. Temple 
rose from the breakfast-table, where this conversation took place. 

“T do not think Tom cares much for eating,” said Fanny, with a 
slight sigh and a tinge of sentiment in the outlook of her bright 
brown eyes. 

“Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Temple. “There is a strong dash of 
the Epicurean in the dear old fellow. Depend upon it he loves suger 
and spice, and all that’s nice, in his heart of hearts, though I believe 
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he is man enough to do without anything cheerfully, if necessary.” 
And Mrs. Temple went off quickly to consult Mills, whose countenance 
relaxed even towards the ex-stockbroker’s gentleman when she heard 
she was to “kill the fatted calf” for Master Tom. 

Business was quite over, and the “ shutters up ”—phrase suggestive 
of repose—when Tom arrived. The best sitting-room had been pre- 
pared; the lamp was burning soft but bright; the window, open 
upon the garden, let in the delicious perfume of mignonette mingled 
with new-mown grass, for the little plat had been carefully shaven in 
the afternoon, that things might look their best; the old furniture 
judiciously arranged, with some telling additions of ornamental needle- 
work. 

“T am sure it all looks lovely,” said Fanny, putting the finishing 
touches with trembling fingers. Both friends were in a state of 
joyous excitement at the prospect of Reed’s visit. To Fanny it was 
all joy; but Kate was surprised and vexed to feel how keen and painful 
were the memories revived by the prospect of seeing him. Bravely 
as she worked and faced her destiny, she still quivered under the 
sense of defeat and injustice; she still burned with the desire to 
right herself and revenge the insults that had been heaped upon her, 
which were none the less bitter for being unconsciously offered. 

“ Listen! a carriage, or something, has stopped at the door,” she 
exclaimed, turning gladly from her own stinging thoughts; and the 
next moment all their past life seemed to rush back upon them as 
Tom entered, in a bright purple-tinted ‘ heather suit,’ with broad stripes 
down his trousers, and an indescribable felt hat on his head, which he 
speedily removed. “My dear Tom! how delighted I am to see 
you!” cried Mrs. Temple, holding out both hands. 

“And I am not sorry,” added Fanny, trying with shy coquetry 
not to look too happy. 

“What's your delight to mine!” exclaimed Tom, clasping the 
widow’s hands warmly, then letting them go to grasp Fanny’s, and 
further proceeding to a hasty, ecstatic hug. “Ihave been the most 
desolate and disconsolate of bachelors since you left. Nothing but 
the hope of getting leave to run down to see you has kept me from 
going utterly to the bad. And what a jolly place you have!” sniffing 
the sweet air. “The perfume of the garden is heavenly; and how 
well you are both looking! By Jove! I fancy this is the ornamental 
side of shopkeeping.” 

“Tt has its uglier aspects,” returned Mrs. Temple ; “ but we are not 
worn to skeletons yet.” 

“No?” said Tom interrogatively ; then holding out his arms again 
to Fanny, “I should like to test the truth of that assertion.” 


“Ah,” said Fanny, retreating, “this ‘London assurance’ will not 
do, Tom.” 
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“Come, you must be famished,” remarked the fair hostess, moving 
to the table. 

“Nearly,” said her guest; “but before proceeding ,to business I 
will secure quarters for the night. Where shall I go? I want to 
avoid the haunts of a bloated aristocracy, lest the arrival of so dis- 
tinguished an individual might be bruited abroad.” 

“Oh, I am sure I do not know any hotel except the ‘ Marine,’ and 
that is——” 

“Far too fine,” interrupted Tom ; “but my cab is at the door; T'll 
confide in the driver. I shall return in ten minutes, and devour 
everything before me.” 

“He may say what he likes about being desolate,” cried Fanny, 
“T never saw him look better.” 

“Tam sure I have,” returned Mrs. Temple. “And what an ab- 
surd suit of clothes!” 

It was a very joyous supper that night. Tom was in the wildest 
spirits. A little piece he had written for the Lesbian Theatre had 
been accepted, and was to be read by the writer to the company on 
the following Tuesday. “ You see I could ~o# refrain from coming to 
tell the news in person,” continued Tom, settling himself at table 
and unfolding his napkin, while Mrs. Temple supplied him with 
cold lamb, and Fanny, on the other side, became the ministering angel 
of cucumber, mint sauce, and admirably-mixed salad. ‘ Of course the 
thing will succeed ; lots of ‘go’ in it, sparkling dialogue (I had your 
repartees in my head, Fan, as I wrote), delicate sentiment (reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Travers—I mean Temple), Attic salt, myself.” 

“ And a little Durham mustard, I hope,” added Fanny. 

‘You small barbarian !” 

“Now, Tom, what will you have in the way of liquids?” asked his 
kind hostess. 

“Oh, barley wine—known to the vulgar as bitter beer,” returned 
Tom. 

“ Yes, there is some to be had here quite equal to Bass or Allsopp, 
though its bitterness is somewhat wasted on the obscurity of Pier- 
stoffe. Fanny shall be your Hebe, and I will draw the cork.” 

So the two fair women petted and pampered their friend and 
champion, till, throwing himself back in his chair, he protested he 
could eat no more, finishing with the quotation, “ And oh, if there 
be an Elysium on earth, it is this—it is this!” 

“ Although behind a Berlin Bazaar,” added Mrs. Temple laughing. 
“ And now you have appeased the pangs of hunger, open your budget, 
and tell us the news.” 

“Which means tidings of the enemy. I have not much. The 
chief enemy, I hear, made a capital book on the Derby.” 

“ His star is in the ascendant at present,” murmured Kate. 
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“And the report is,” continued Tom, “that old Scrymgeour, of 
some great banking concern—a Liberal of the stingy order—is going 
to retire from the representation of Ribbleston, and Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith is going to contest it in the Conservative interest, as the 
descendant of some Galbraith in the good old times who used to 
harry the inhabitants.” 

“ Tndeed,” said Mrs. Temple thoughtfully. “And, Tom, there are 
no tidings at present of poor old Gregory’s son. I trust and hope he 
has not gone down at sea! ” 

“None. By the way, I met Poole—one of the witnesses, you remem- 
ber—at the Derby. I am sorry to say he was with that fellow Trapes, 
who seemed rather flourishing than otherwise ; and, just to keep him in 
sight, I made a small bet with him. Strange to say, I won, which I 
do not often, and Poole begged I would allow him to call and settle it, 
as he was a little short of cash. I willingly agreed, took his note, and 
when he did call, had some chat, but could get nothing out of him— 
in short, he has nothing to tell, I imagine. I gave him a still longer 
time to pay up, warned him against the turf and turfites; he ‘smiled, 
and then we parted.’ No, by-the-bye, he first told me that Ford 
had cut St. Hilda’s Place, had set up as a stockbroker, and was doing 
well.” 

“ And Poole, then, has no suspicion about that will ?” 

“None, I should say. He seemed uncomfortable and shaky, but I 
think that is owing to his pursuits, poor devil !” 

“T wish ” began Mrs. Temple ; but her wish was cut short by 
a mysterious pounding overhead. 

“What the deuce is that?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, it is only our tenant,” said Fanny laughing, “going to bed ; 
we always hear that sort of noise about this hour, whenever we sit in 


this room. I fancy he performs an Ojibbeway war-dance round his 
bedstead before turning in.” 


“Ts he a madman ?” 

“ Something very like it,” said Mrs. Temple. “He will not be here 
much longer ; and, alas! for the lowness of my motives, he pays well.” 

“That is consolatory, at all events,” said Tom. “A propos of pay, 
let me have a look at the accounts you write about Mrs.—a—Temple. 
I am always afraid to believe they are as flourishing as you describe. 
Ladies are not always able to see their way through figures. Now I 
am a tolerable accountant.” 

“You used always to be in trouble over the multiplication table, 
Tom, I remember quite well,” said Fanny. 

“That is invented for the occasion,” he returned. 

“Yes, Tom,” said Mrs. Temple, “I should be glad if you would look 


through my books. I do not think I have many bad debts ;” and she 
went to fetch them. 
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Tom’s head was very near Fanny’s when she re-entered, and the 
former, to cover any awkwardness, immediately exclaimed, “I have 
just been consulting Fan whether we might not get a trap of some 
kind to-morrow, and make an excursion into the ‘ picturesque vicinity,’ 
of which the Pierstoffe guide speaks.” 

“Tt would be perfectly delightful!” cried Fanny. 

“Tt would indeed,” echoed Mrs. Temple. ‘I daresay you can get 
some sort of conveyance at your hotel. Where are you putting up, 
Tom ?” 

“Oh, at the ‘Shakespeare,’ the favourite house, I imagine, from its 
general aspect, of those knights errant of modern life, commercial 
travellers, who issue forth armed cap-d-pie with Punch and Brad- 
shaw to uphold the firms they represent against all comers. Alas! 
what a change, Tomkins and Co.’s genuine articles, instead of the 
peerless Isabelle or Sophinisba. Nevertheless, I dare say a trap and 
horse are to be found there. Now for the books.” 

The examination proved more satisfactory than the chief counsellor 
anticipated. “Upon my soul, this is magnificent!” he exclaimed. 
“T never thought you would turn out such a first-rate woman of 
business, Mrs. Travers. Your books are so beautifully clean, too! 
where did you learn book-keeping ?” 

‘Some hints from Miss Potter put me in the way, and a keen sense 
of my own interest kept me there,” she replied. “ You know I always 
had a taste for business. Had matters not gone wrong, I should have 
liked to keep up and extend the old house of Travers. Heigho! there 
is no use in thinking of that now.” 

“Not a bit,” said Tom; “let us return to the books. I really 
believe you will do a very good business here.” 

“Yes, just now; but you must remember this is the very height 
of our season. The autumn and dreary winter are yet to come.” 

“True,” returned Tom. ‘ Could you not add something useful to 
your stock? I confess it amazes me to see such a lot of money paid 
for things that everyone could do perfectly well without. 

“Tt 7s surprising,” said the widow quietly. “ But your suggestion 
is good. I shall think about it, Tom.” 

“ And Mr. Ford has left the ‘house’ and turned stockbroker ?” said 
Mrs. Temple, as Tom Reed rose to say good-night. “Did he quarrel 
with Sir Hugh Galbraith ?” 

“TI donot know. Galbraith, it seems, has scarcely ever shown at 
St. Hilda’s Place, and the concern is being wound up.” 

“Indeed! Do you ever see Mr. Ford ?” 

“Never. He is out of my way, and I never liked him. I do not 
know why, except that I always fancied him a bit of a sneak.” 

“Tdo not think that,’ said Mrs. Temple thoughtfully. “I think 
his spirit was always willing, but his flesh was weak. There was a 
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want of pluck—I can find no other word—in him, which I imagine 
always put him at odds with himself; for his impulses were very 
good.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Tom carelessly. “By the way, I forwarded 
you a letter from Wall about a month ago, and was in hopes it might 
contain some good news; but as you said nothing, my hopes died 
away.” 

“Tremember. It only contained a repetition of Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s offer ; and enclosed a letter from the wife of our clergyman at 
Hereford Square. She was the only one of my neighbours there with 
whom I contracted any intimacy; and although I lost sight of her 
when we went to Hampton Court, she very kindly wrote, on hearing 
of the great wrong that had been done me, asking my plans—and if 
she could in any way serve me? It is the only offer of the kind I 
have received ; few women have ever stood more alone than I do.” 

“ You are a host in yourself,” said Tom cheerfully. ‘But in spite 
of the flourishing aspect of your affairs at present, I wish you had 
accepted the baronet’s offer—certainty is certain—and this concern 
does not belong to the category.” 

“ On this head silence, dear Tom! even from good words.” 

* * * * * 

The next morning was an ideal summer’s day, tempered by a deli- 
cious breeze. “ I feel like a real tradeswoman going out for a Sunday 
jaunt,” said Fanny, as Tom Reed was assisting her into a very pre- 
sentable pony phaeton, which looked rather small for the steady 
Roman-nosed steed attached to it. 

“ T hope you are not a sham one!” retorted Mrs. Temple, laughing. 
“This is very enjoyable,” she continued, as they bowled along at a 
better pace than the “Roman” seemed to promise. “I hope you 
have studied a map of the country, for Fan and I are quite unable to 
direct you ; our expeditions have been limited to walking distance.” 

“Oh, yes. I have informed myself. In fact, after I left you last 
night, I improved my opportunities by cultivating one of the knights 
errant of whom we were speaking ; and he was good enough to intro- 
duce me to the commercial room, for I assure you the men of the 
road are exceedingly exclusive. They gave me lots of information as 
to the surrounding country, and were exceedingly pleasant fellows— 
fanciful, perhaps, in the distribution of their ‘h’s,’ but emphatically 
men of the world. I picked up some ideas from them, I can assure 
you. There was one curious specimen of an ambitious son of trade 
there, a Radical, a poet—an awful ass—and he was properly chaffed. 
I fancy he was a Pierstoffean.” 

“ Tt must have been Turner, junior,” said Fanny aside to Kate. 


“What! do you know any of the aborigines?” asked Tom over- 
hearing. 
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“Yes; we know several of our neighbours,” replied Mrs. Temple. 
“Tt would never do to hold aloof, as if we were made of different 
stuff, which we are not. It is foolish, and yet so easy to make 
enemies. You remember the Italian proverb: ‘Hast thou fifty 
friends, ’tis not enough ; hast thou one enemy, ’tis too much!” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Tray—Temple, I mean—I am lost in admira- 
tion of your common sense!” exclaimed Tom. “Though why we should 
call that common which is the rarest of gifts I do not know.” 

“ Because it is chiefly exercised in every-day matters, perhaps,” said 
she. 

“ You see, mine is the wncommon sense,” put in Fanny. “Sol 

4 am a much higher sort of creature than either of you. Instead of 

stumbling along the ground over all sorts of reasonable impediments, 

I soar right away to conclusions, which, I am quite sure, time will 

prove to be correct.” 

: “ For instance ?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“ Mr. Ford ;” returned Fanny promptly. “ You and Tom blind 

; and deafen yourselves to your own dislike of him, because he has 
always behaved well and been obliging, and it is unreasonable to doubt 

him. I don’t care for reason. I do not like him! I neverdid. I 

am certain he is a tiresome, conceited, spiteful creature ; and you will 
find him out to be a villain of the deepest dye !” 

“Oh, Fanny, Fanny!” cried Mrs. Temple and Tom together, 
laughing. 

“ And there is Dr. Slade; I don’t like him. I can’t tell why, but 
I am quite sure I am right—he is a tyrannical old humbug.” 

“Do not let us abuse people this delicious evening,” said Mrs. 
Temple; and then the conversation turned on Tom Reed’s concerns, 
his hopes and prospects, while the three friends deeply enjoyed the 
fragrant fields and shady lanes through which their road led to the 
ruined Priory mentiored in the description of Pierstoffe which Tom 
had read aloud in the dingy London lodging. 

Here a gaping boy was easily induced to watch the little carriage 
and the horse, while the trio rambled about the ruins, and drank in 
the still beauty of the place, the atmosphere, the sunset hues, with 

delighted eyes. 

; “Tell me,” said Tom, as they neared the town on their way back, 
addressing Mrs. Temple i in confidential tones, “are you really happy? 
You look well, but there is something in your eyes, your expression, 
that used not to be there.” 

“You are a keen observer,” she returned smiling. “Yes, I am 
happy just now; but a feeling of weariness and dissatisfaction some- 
times creeps over me. I know I cannot go on always living as I do 
now; I want a wider range. I often feel a wild wish to be in the 
thick of the world, not shunted into a corner as I am. But I can wait. 
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I am young; I want to make some money, and I have an innate con- 
viction, quite unreasoning enough to please Fanny, that there is a 
change coming.” 

“Why do you not write?” asked Tom. There is more in that 
pretty stately head of yours, I believe, than in half our women writers. 
Why don’t you go in for a thrilling tale? I am sure you have diablerie 
enough to invent one.” 

“Thank you, no; I am afraid I have nothing to say the public would 
like to hear; so I shall reserve myself for the battle of Armageddon 
which is before me.” 

“T wish you would put that out of your head! a haunting, un- 
healthy dream like this will spoil your nature and your life.” 

“T cannot help it, Tom; I cannot,” said Mrs. Temple, earnestly. 
“Life will be one long defeat if I cannot upset that will.” 

These words brought them to the door, and Tom checked his desire 
to press the subject farther. 

“It is a lovely night!” he exclaimed, for the sun had gone down 
half an hour before. ‘As soon as I leave the trap at the stables, I 
will return, and perhaps you will take a stroll along the beach with 
me, Fanny ?” 

“‘Yes—if Kate will come too,” said Fanny with sudden shyness. 

“Nonsense!” returned Mrs. Temple laughing. “I think you may 
venture on a walk without my chaperonage.” 

When the cousins had departed on their stroll, and she had assisted 
Mills to prepare supper, Mrs. Temple sat down by her bedroom 
window to watch the glimmering moonlight growing more distinct as 
the last tints of the sunset died out, and listen to the soft, sleepy ripple 
of the advancing tide. The book she had taken up dropped upon her 
knee, and her thoughts flew away. Was she happy? No; she had 
not been for many a long day; not since the old free days of poverty 
and light-heartedness at Cullingford. Her husband—well, she thought 
of him tenderly, gratefully ; but she would have been sorry to live 
the repressed life she had led with him over again. Wealth had only 
been a hindrance to her ; yet the loss of it, and all that it entailed, had 
been a bitter blow. She knew all the longing for a full, active, loving 
life that heaved and struggled unspoken in her heart; she knew the 
deep capacity for enjoyment, the thirst for knowledge, the desire to go 
out into the world and possess it through a full understanding of its 
varieties, that lay under the well-controlled surface of her life. 

“T must break away from this routine sometime, but for the present 
I must be patient, and for the present I have done the best I could. 
Where, where shall I see the first glimmer of light to guide me out of 
the puzzling darkness of the present. Tom is right; this dream of 
mine, if unfulfilled, will spoil my life. Yet I cannot, will not give it 
up. But can those be Tom and Fanny coming back already ?” 
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It was that happy couple; and no sooner had Mrs. Temple lit the 
lamp, and looked upon them, than she saw something was wrong. 

“Had you a nice walk ?” asked Kate. 

“Qh, very!” replied Fanny in a peculiar tone. 

“ Perhaps you thought so; I didn’t!” said Tom savagely. 

“ What has happened ?” asked the widow. 

“Why,” exclaimed Tom, getting up and walking over to Mrs. 
Temple, “ who do you think joined us? That unmitigated idiot who 
made such an ass of himself last night with those bagmen. He talked 
to Fanny as if he had known her all his life! And she encouraged 
him, and laughed and talked nonsense till he did not know whether 
he was on his head or his heels. I did my best to stop her——” 

“You did,” said Fanny; “you pinched my arm black and blue!” 

“But it was no use! It is too bad that either of you should be 
obliged to hold any communication with such an insufferable snob! 
but that Fanny should encourage him to stay and spoil our walk, 
was, to say the least, extremely bad taste!” 

“How can you be so cross and disagreeable, Tom? I could not 
help it, Kate. It was so funny to hear him patronising Tom, asking 
him if he knew this place, and that theatre, and Tom sternly denying 
all knowledge of everything, till Turner junior evidently thought he 
was a mere hard-working drone, utterly inexperienced in life! I 
know you would have been amused.” 

“Very well,” said Tom, controlling himself, and sitting down to 
supper with a very bad grace, “I see you are fonder of fun than your 
friends, or your friend! I used to flatter myself that I was your 
friend par excellence ; but if all is fish that comes to your net, pro- 
vided they make you laugh, I do not care to be included in the 
haul !” 

“Don’t be so stupid and serious,” cried Fanny enjoying to the full 
the sense of power of which Tom’s ill-temper gave her a glimpse. 
“T haven’t you always, and I can’t afford to quarrel with Mr. Turner, 
for he is constantly here; so be a good boy, and make friends.” 

But Tom was not to be pacified, though Fanny made some pretty 
little advances ; still she held her ground gallantly. It was so de- 
lightful to be able to shake the airy composure she had so often 
admired in those days when her cousin appeared to her a mighty and 
irresistible swell. 

So Tom’s delightful visit ended less brightly than it began. Over- 
night he declared he would leave by an early train before Pierstoffe 
had opened its eyes; but he, nevertheless, appeared at breakfast, and 
bid Mrs. Temple a tender adieu, contenting himself with shaking 
Fanny’s hand coldly, and never once asked for a kiss! 
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CHAPTER XY. 


“Sir Huau Gatpraltu.” 

This announcement sent a sort of electric shock through three of 
Dr. Slade’s hearers. Mrs. Temple started, visibly—to Tom Reed— 
and her cheeks flushed, but she instantly recovered her composure. 
Fanny uttered a prolonged “Oh!” which Tom Reed covered by a fit 
of coughing, and Lady Styles exclaimed with great animation, “ You 
do not say so, Doctor!” Then turning to Kate continued, ‘A most 
disagreeable man, my dear! refuses all invitations! would not dine 
with me! and we all know that if a man rejects respectable society it 
is because he prefers disreputable people. You must make him well 
ag soon as you can, Doctor, and send him off.” 

“T certainly shall,” returned the Doctor; “but it may be a tedious 
affair ; however, there are, I think, no internal injuries, and I have 
known men recover perfectly after lying insensible for forty-eight 
hours, or more.” Looking very keenly at Tom Reed while he 
spoke. 

“T trust it will not be a very bad case,” said Tom, answering the 
look. “ Mrs. Temple will find it tough work to attend to business and 
an invalid at the same time. 

“This gentleman is Miss Lee’s cousin, and acts as our London 
agent,” Mrs. Temple hastened to explain, though she felt so bewildered 
that her own voice sounded to her as if some one else was speaking. 

“Oh,” said Dr. Slade. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Styles. 

“ Well,” continued the Doctor, “it seems I am ali in the wrong 
box. I thought I was doing Mrs. Temple a good turn this dead 
season, by bringing her a tenant who is likely to be tied by the leg 
for a month at any rate; a rich man, who does not care what he pays, 
and now you are all down upon me!” 

“‘ My dear Doctor!” cried Lady Styles deprecatingly. 

“I am obliged to you,” said Mrs. Temple quickly; “I feel sure 
you wished to serve me. We must all do our utmost to make this— 
this gentleman well. I shall think nothing a trouble, so as it is done 
quickly ; but,” with great emphasis, “I trust in heaven he will not 
die under my roof !” 

“Die! not a bit of it,” exclaimed the Doctor cheerfully; “and as 
to trouble, you need not take any. Sir Hugh’s own servant, who 
seems an intelligent handy fellow, can do nearly all that is necessary ; 
if you want more help, why, get it, and put it in the bill; you need 
not be afraid to charge,” and Dr. Slade took up his hat in a sort of 
huffed manner. 


“Tam told Sir Hugh Galbraith has lately come into a large fortune 
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by somebody's will,” said Lady Styles, as if inclined to settle down to 
a fresh feast of gossip. 

“There is some one in the shop, I think, Fanny,” observed Mra. 
Temple, significantly. 

Fanny left the room and returned almost immediately, while Dr. 
Slade was remarking sternly, “‘I know nothing whatever about the 
man except that he, Lord Herbert de Courcy, and a Colonel Upton 
occupied Hurst Lodge for the hunting season. I have heard, too, that 
this Galbraith was the rich man of the party—so—” 

“Tt is your servant, Lady Styles,” interrupted Fanny. “Your 
carriage has been waiting some time.” 

“Dear me! I suppose so. It must be five o’clock !” 

“ Quarter to six,” said Tom, looking at his watch. 

“And I have nearly four miles to drive!” cried Lady Styles. “I 
must really run away, Mrs. Temple; but I shall send to-morrow to 
inquire how Sir Hugh is going on. The day after we are going into 
Yorkshire to stay with a niece of mine for a month, but as soon as 
ever I return I shall call, and expect to have a lot of news. Come, 
Doctor, I will set you down at your house if you like.” 

“Oh, Doctor! will you not come back this evening?” said Mrs. 
Temple, anxiously. 

“Certainly, certainly! between nine and ten. And look here, Mrs. 
Temple, give the groom a good supper, it will keep matters straight.” 

“Good morning, or rather evening, Mrs. Temple. Good evening, 
Mr.—a—Mr. Tom,” said Lady Styles graciously. I shall always 
remember the shrimps whenever I hear of Sir Hugh Galbraith!” and 
she squeezed through the narrow door, followed by the Doctor and 
Fanny to see her safe off the premises. 

As Tom opened his lips, Mrs. Temple raised her hand to enjoin 
silence, and held it so, listening till the sound of the carriage driving 
off and the return of Fanny seemed to relax the tension of her nerves, 
and she sat down suddenly, as if no longer able to stand. 

“This is the rummest go I ever knew!” cried Tom, taking up a 
position on the hearthrug. 

“Tt has taken away my breath,” said Fanny, heaving a deep sigh. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! how dreadful it will be if he dies!” said Mrs. 
Temple, clasping her hands. 

“ Awkward, exceedingly awkward!” returned Tom, thoughtfally. 
“‘ However, as it cannot be helped, let us hope he will recover and 
clear out quickly. Don’t you be tempted to put strychnine in his 
gruel, or prussic acid in his beef tea.” 

“But, Tom, he looked like death !” 

“Why did you look at him?” asked Fanny. “You should have 
kept back in the dark, as I did.” 

“Seriously, though,” resumed Tom Reed, “this contretemps may 
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prove very awkward. Suppose his solicitor comes down to seo him, 
and recognises you ?” 

“You forget! I never saw his solicitor in my life.” 

“That's all right; then there is nothing to fear. I fancied you had 
met Payne one day at Wall’s. Keep out of Sir Hugh’s way, and there 
need bé no discovery.” 

“T do-hope he will not die,” repeated Mrs. Temple, recovering her- 
self: “for every reason. Of course some one would inherit after him, 
and I should have to fight the battle all the same, but victory would 
lose almost all its charm were it won over any other antagonist.” 

“ May we venture to sit down and talk @ propos of this said battle ?”” 
asked Tom. 

“Oh yes!” cried Mrs. Temple; “Iam burning to hear your report. 
Fanny, will you see Mills and ask her to get some supper ready for 
Sir Hugh’s servant? How extraordinary to give such directions! Is 
it a good omen, Tom—my enemy being brought in senseless and help- 
less just as the first dawn of light begins to break—that is to say, if 
you have brought me any information ?” 

“ A little—a very little,” returned Tom. 

“ Don’t begin till I come back,” cried Fanny. ‘And oh, Kate! I 
had better not tell Mills who it is to-night, and you must tell her. 
What a fury she will be in!” 

Tom, disregarding Fanny's injunction, immediately began to detail 
his interview with Captain Gregory, whom he described as a regular 
merchant seaman, ’rough, but kindly, evidently accustomed to keep 
his eyes open, and his wits ready for active service. He had heard 
nothing of the subject in question beyond the death of Mr. Travers, 
and the timely assistance afforded to Mrs. Bell by his widow. He 
was therefore greatly astonished to hear of the present state of things, 
and ready to give all the information in his power. 

“ He said he well remembered ‘ Father’ mentioning the will, though 
not its contents. ‘ The old gentleman wasa bit of a “ grumbler,”’ said 
Captain Gregory, ‘and I remember now, nearly two years ago, his 
growling about Mr. Travers not being the man he was, or he would 
have raised his salary, for he used to see into everything himself, but 
now he left too much to Ford, and somehow Ford didn’t use to be 
quite friendly to father’; but for all that, says father, “ Mr. Travers 
trusted me to draw his will, and I do not think Ford will like to have 
a woman over him by and by, as he will have.” Whereby, added the 
Captain, ‘I thought Mrs. Travers was to have everything.’” 

“ Did your father say he wrote it himself, or employed some one else?’ 

“*He wrote it all—so I understood. Father wrote a splendid hand 
—two or three sortsof hands! and I remember his saying he thought 
he might have a rise in his salary, after being trusted so far, for Mr. 
Travers made a secret of the will; and, you see, my sister and her 
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children were a terrible drain on father. And he said, too, that there 
was no mention of him in the will, for, says he, ‘‘ I witnessed it, as well 
as drew it”—he, and a man he called Poole. But Mr. Travers said 
he would give Mrs. Travers some instructions respecting father, 
which,’ added Tom’s informant, ‘I suppose he did, sir, from the great 
kindness she showed my sister.’ ” 

This was the substance of all Tom Reed could extract from Captain 
Gregory. 

Kate listened, without interrupting by word or motion, the narra- 
tive, and kept silent for a moment after he had ceased. 

‘This strongly confirms my own belief,’ she said at last; “but 
what is it worth in the opinion of others ?” 

“Not a great deal, I fear,” replied Tom, though the words were 
spoken more to himself than addressed to her. “You see, Mr. 
Travers might have destroyed that will a week, a day, after it was 
made, and executed another. To you this morsel of intelligence is 
confirmation strong ; in a court of law it would be valueless.” 

“What do you think yourself?” asked Fanny, who had crept 
quietly back into the room. 

“ Well,” said Reed, looking up witha smile at Mrs. Temple, “I am 
exceedingly reluctant to encourage or suggest false hope, but there 
are -two points in Gregory's account that struck me as supporting 
your view: first, the will drawn by his father must have been 
executed, from what he says, about the same time as the one under 
which you have been dispossessed ; secondly, the witnesses are the 
same. ‘These facts ‘certainly give colour to your impression, that a 
false document has been substituted for the one drawn out by 
Gregory.” 

“What is the penalty for committing forgery ?” asked Mrs, Temple, 
abruptly. 

“Penal servitude, for a term of years, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Why? Have you a vision of your unknown 
enemy in the dock ?” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Temple; “and the horror of it makes me 
hesitate, for it will yet be in my power to put him there.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, and to the great surprise of both 
Tom and Fanny, she burst into tears, and hurried from the room. 

“ Poor dear Kate,” cried the latter. ‘I do not know when I saw 
her ery before. But she has been wonderfully upset by this accident, 
and that wretched man being carried in! Is it not unfortunate? I 
had better go to her.” 

“No, don’t,” said Tom. “I am certain she would be better alone. 
Yes; it is most unlucky Galbraith being brought here; yet after 
all they need not meet!” 


“No, I suppose not. But, Tom, I would so much like to go in 
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and see what he is like—to speak to him, I mean—that is if he 
recovers. In spite of poor Kate’s tears, it is so funny, the idea of 
having Sir Hugh,—the great bogie of our existence, absolutely living 
in the house, and Mills cooking for him. How will Mills bear it 
when she knows ?—and she must know! I really think I will go and 
ask what he will have for dinner some day, as if I was the house- 
maid.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing,” said Tom, sharply. ‘“ You are 
so thoughtless! You would never be out of a scrape if you hadn’t 
Mrs. Travers at your elbow.” 

“Tam not quite such a stupid,” pouted Fanny; “and I can tell 
you I shall do as I like!” 

“My dear child,” returned Tom, “don’t you think it is only natural 
I should wish to prevent my pretty little cousin from venturing into 
the den of an ungodly dragoon like Galbraith, and in the character»? 
a housemaid, too! Heaven only knows what impertinence he might 
be guilty of!” 

“Ts he so very wicked ?” asked Fanny, opening her eyes, but no! 
appearing as much horrified as she ought to have been. 

“T really know nothing about him,” said Tom Reed, laughing. 
“He is like other men, I suppose, neither better nor worse. It is 
very natural for Mrs. Travers to dislike him; but, except for that 
foolish and insulting letter he wrote, he has done nothing exceptionally 
wrong or unjust. He certainly made a shabby offer—I mean the 
allowance—but I daresay he might have been induced to give more. 
Then you must remember he never had an opportunity of correcting 
his idea of Mrs. Travers by personal intercourse, and——” 

“Tom !” interrupted Fanny, indignantly, “I am astonished at you ! 
making excuses for Sir Hugh in that way! He is a brute! at any 
rate he behaved like one.” 

“T protest, Fanny, you are the most unreasonable, hopeless, faithful 
little partisan that any one was ever tormented with. I cannot afford 
to quarrel with you, because I must be in town on Monday morning, 
and bid you good-bye to morrow.” 

The conversation accordingly took a more personal direction, and 
Mrs. Temple’s absence did not appear so prolonged as it really was. 

“ Perhaps, after all,” said Fanny, who had gradually changed round 
to take a more rose-coloured view of things in general, after a long, 
desultory but charming talk, “his coming here may lead to good; I 
mean Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

* How do you make that out?” 

“He may get to know Kate, and she him, and divide the property.” 

“Don’t talk such preposterous nonsense, my darling! Don’t you 
see, it would never do for him to know who Mrs. Temple is? It 
would be the most cruel mortification to her to be recognized by him 
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in her present position. If you are all quiet and prudent, this con- 
tretemps will not signify; that is to say, if the man does not die. If 
he does, it will be most awkward.” 

Here Mrs. Temple returned. The sufferer, she said, still lay un- 
conscious and insensible; but his servant, Mills reported, seemed not 
despondent. He had been in the wars, he said, with his master and 
had seen him worse hit and recover. And, Fanny,” continued the 
young widow, “I have broken the fatal intelligence to Mills. She 
was thunder-struck, indignant, speechless—but she is now calmer, 
and resigned to the necessity of the case. ‘Lhis is one difficulty off 
my mind,” concluded Mrs. Temple, with a sigh. 

Soon after Dr. Slade came in, and, having visited his patient, 
re-entered the parlour only to repeat that there was nothing to be 
done—nothing but patience; that he hoped to-morrow would bring 
a favourable change. 

He then proceeded to give an elaborate account of how the accident 
occurred, much of which was Hebrew and Greek to Mrs. Temple and 
Fanny, but interested Tom Reed considerably, so the doctor went on 
fluently. The rest of the Hurst Lodge party had left, he informed 
them, and Sir Hugh, who had remained for the finish of the season, 
was a stranger in the county when he came down, and had remained 
so. He was a silent, haughty, ungenial sort of man—though 
Dr. Slade himself had found him civil enough! he did not seem to 
have many friends or relatives, for the only person, suggested by his 
servant, to be informed of the accident was Colonel Upton, —th 
Hussars, Dublin, and to him the Doctor had accordingly written. The 
talk then flowed from hunting to politics, and the Doctor, finding 
Tom Reed a companion of a far different calibre from those to whom 
he was accustomed, prolonged the sitting till a late hour; but at last 
he departed, and, greatly wearied by the events and emotions of the 
day, the two friends bade Tom good night and gladly retired to rest. 

Another day of great anxiety, though not of so much excitement, 
ensued. Several gentlemen connected with the Hunt came and sent 
to make inquiries for the injured baronet. Lady Styles despatched 
a man on horseback with a note to Dr. Slade, which drew forth some 
strong language from that gentleman, as he objected to the trouble of 
replying; but, in spite of all these disturbances, Mrs. Temple con- 
trived to enjoy some comfort in taking counsel with Tom. She 
reluctantly agreed with him in thinking there was no more to be done 
at present. ‘Tom suggested that the substance of Captain Gregory's 
statement should be embodied in an affidavit in case the worthy sea- 
man should be inaccessible when any further light came. Then they 
must fold their hands again and wait. This course was decided on, 
also—that it was unnecessary to open the subject again with Messrs, 
Wall and Wreford until they hal more to communicate. “Do you 
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know,” said Tom, as he stood ready to depart, “I am almost sorry we 
have looked up this captain? His information has not done you a 
bit of good. It only serves to irritate and chafe you, by confirming 
your suspicions of foul play.” 

“No, Tom,” returned Kate. ‘In one sense it comforts me, by con- 
firming my belief that my poor husband was worthy of my affection and 
respect ; that he was not base enough to leave me penniless, friendless, 
and scarred with the suspicions to which such a will leaves me open !” 

“ You are unnecessarily sore on that head! The whims of testators 
never reflect upon those who suffer from them,” returned Tom. 
“That would be too bad. Now I must be off: write to me every 
day, one or other of you, please. I shall settle that matter of the 
affidavit directly I get to town.” . 


It was not till the evening of the day after his accident that Sir 
Hugh Galbraith began to show consciousness, after which beginning 
he recovered his senses rapidly. 

The third day brought a solemn, carefully-dressed gentleman from 
London, who announced himself to be Mr. George Galbraith, and 
next of kin to Sir Hugh. He asked to see the mistress of the house, 
and Mrs. Temple sent Mills, who knew more of the patient’s case than 
she did. Mills proved an excellent representative. She reported the 
new comer as a nice, civil-spoken gentleman. He had received intelli- 
gence of the accident from Colonel Upton, who had telegraphed to 
the Doctor requesting further tidings, and stating that it was almost 
impossible that he could leave his regiment at present. 

“Mr. G. St. John Galbraith” (such was the inscription on his 
card), had an interview with his cousin—not a very long one—and 
departed, “looking,” said Fanny, who took a stolen peep at him 
through an inch-wide opening of the parlour door, “‘a sadder and a 
wiser man’ than when he arrived. Depend upon it, Kate, he is the 
next heir, and is quite disappointed.” 

“ For shame, Fanny,” returned her friend. 

A few days more, and ten had elapsed since the accident. As 
Dr. Slade had assured Mrs. Temple, there was very little to be done, 
and yery little additional trouble given to the quiet household. Mrs. 
Mills confessed that Sir Hugh’s man was very different from “ that 
other glum, dour fellow we had here. He doesn’t talk much, but he 
has a civil word when he does open his mouth, and saves a body what 
trouble he can.” 

It seemed incredible that the arch enemy should be installed under 
Kate Travers’ roof and make so little difference. A constant odour of 
beef tea in the kitchen, a little more compounding of light puddings, a 
larger roast for the one o’clock dinner, a larger consumption of the bitter 
beer which ‘om Reed so highly approved—these were the outward 
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and visible signs of the wonderful event that had so mightily disturbed 
the quiet current of the young widow's life. 

Sir Hugh had now progressed into the sitting-room, and at times, 
when the shop was silent, Kate and Fanny could hear him slowly 
pacing to and fro, Every day the Doctor paid him a long visit, after 
which he usually informed Mrs. Temple, rubbing his hands joyously 
while he spoke, that “Sir Hugh was going on very well—very well 
indeed—but could not move just yet; would do better if he wasa 
little more patient.” 

Sir Hugh became a ecus'omer also. He had all the papers and 
publications Mrs. Temple could supply, besides books from Mudie’s, 
Indian papers, literature in abundance of the lighter kind, and, as 
time wore on, the house became pervaded by the perfume of very 
good tobacco. 

“Ah!” said Fanny, when she first perceived it, “ that is delicious ! 
it reminds me of ‘Tom !” 

One rainy afternoon, nearly a fortnight after Sir Hugh Galbraith 
had become her tenant, Mrs. Temple and Fanny were both in the 
shop—the latter at work ona piece of “ grounding” she kept at hand 
for unemployed moments, the former sheltered behind a screen of 
pendent patterns, finishing a delightful, brilliant article in a ‘ West- 
minster Review’ left her by Tom Reed. It was a hopeless sort of 
day for business, scarcely any customers had crossed the threshold, and 
Mrs. Temple felt quite at liberty to obey a mysterious “nod and 
beck ” from Mrs. Mills, delivered through the little parlour window. 
“Do you know, ma'am,” said Mills, as soon as her mistress crossed the 
threshold, “Sir Hugh Galbraith wants you to go up and write a letter 
for him ?” 

“Write a letter,” repeated Mrs. Temple, astounded. 

“Yes,” persisted Mills, frowning yet laughing. “I felt as if I 
could throw the jug I had in my hand at him. His man has gone 
over to the place he had; I believe it is to be given up to-morrow. 
So I went to answer the bell, and says he, ‘Can you write? ‘Of 
course I can,’ says I. ‘ Very well,’ says he, quick; ‘get the writing 
materials, and be so good as to write a letter for me. ‘That's quite 
different, says I, ‘I couldn’t write well enough for you, sir.’ 
‘Oh! says he, ‘you are not the woman of the house, are you?’ 
‘No, sir,’ says I. ‘ Well, I daresay she writes well enongh; I wish 
you would ask her to come here,’ says he, impatient like. So I just 
came to you, for I didn’t know what to say.” 

Mrs. Temple stood silent. gazing fixedly at Mills without seeing her, 
for a minute or two in deep thought. Should she refuse? Should she 
send Fanny? No; Fanny was too young—too giddy. Moreover she 
had a strange sort of wish to stand face to face with her foe. While 
she hesitated, a sharp, angry peal of the drawing-room bell startled 
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her into decision. ‘I will go, Mills,” she said; “tell Miss Fanny.” 
Without giving herself time to think or grow nervous Kate ran up- 
stairs, and opening the door, which stood ajar, entered so quietly that 
Sir Hugh did not hear her. He was stretched upon the sofa, a cigar 
in his mouth and the Times in his left hand; his right arm tied up 
and in a sling. A tall, gaunt-looking figure, wrapped in a grey 
dressing gown covered with Indian embroidery in the same colour; a 
long, thin face, very pale though slightly weather-beaten ; long red 
moustaches, hair a shade darker and somewhat scanty upon the 
temples, one of which was scarred, as if by a sword cut. As he made 
no movement, Mrs. Temple advanced to a table that stood in the 
middle of the room, and, leaning one hand lightly upon it, said, “ You 
wished to see me.” ; 

At the sound of her soft, but remarkably distinct tones, Sir Hugh 
looked up in great surprise, and starting to his feet threw his cigar 
into the fire. 

“T beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, in a deep, harsh voice, though 
the accent was well bred, and gazing at her intently with, she thought, 
the sternest and most sombre eyes she had ever met; “I beg your 
pardon ; I wanted to speak to the woman of the house.” 

“Tam the woman of the house,” returned Mrs. Temple, quietly, 
meeting and returning his gaze unflinchingly, her large dark eyes lit 
up with an expression of which she was unconscious, but which Sir 
Hugh afterwards described to a confidential friend as “the sort of 
look you might expect from a man that stood foot to foot with you, 
his sword across yours. ‘There was hatred and defiance both in her 
eyes.” 

For an instant they paused, gazing fascinated at each other, then 
Sir Hugh recovering himself said composedly enough, “ Indeed! 
May I trouble you to write a few lines for me! I am anxious not to 
lose this day’s post or I would not ask yout” 

“I will write for you if you require it,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
simply. ‘‘ Where are your writing things ?” 

“On the cabinet ; but I will get them.” 

“ Allow me,” said Mrs. Temple; “you had better not exert your- 
self I imagine.” She brought over a blotting-book and ink-bottle, 
and, setting them on the table, observed, “I see no pen. I will bring 
one,” and went away quickly to her own desk. When she returned 
Sir Hugh was standing exactly in the same position in which she had 
left him. She immediately sat down, arranged the paper, and dipping 
her pen in the ink, looked up, saying, “I am quite ready.” Again 
she met the same grave, surprised, inquiring gaze; again there was 
an unconscious pause of mutual contemplation. 

“T am ready,” repeated Mrs. Temple. 

“ My dear Upton,” began Sir Hugh. 
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“Tf you begin in the first person,” said Mrs. Temple abruptly, for 
she could not feel him to be a stranger, “ how will you sign your 
name? You cannot write! Had I not better begin: ‘ I am directed 
by Sir Hugh Galbraith ?” 

“Then you must sign it, and that won’t do,” he returned. “I will 
try and sign with my left hand.” 

“Very well, go on then,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“My dear Upton. Thanks for yours. I believe I am nearly all 
right again, though still a little shaky. If your friend’s horse is all 
you say, and you are a fair judge, I feel inclined to buy him.” 

“ One moment,” interrupted Mrs. Temple, looking up with a smile; 
“T am not writing shorthand.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” smiling in return, which greatly improved 
his countenance: “I never had the honour of having a "private 
secretary before and scarcely know how to dictate.” 

“To buy him,” read Mrs. Temple, keeping her eyes on the paper ; 
“goon.” Sir Hugh did not go on for a moment; but Mrs. Temple 
did not move, holding her pen in readiness and her eyes cast down. 

“Tf he is all you say,” continued Galbraith. 

“ You said that before.” 

“ Would you read it over to me ?” 

Mrs. Temple complied. 

“Oh... ah.. yes; ‘inclined to buy him. Although now the 
season is over I really do not want a hunter. I shall therefore not 
give the price asked nor make any offer until I see the animal.” 

Mrs. Temple held up her hand, and Galbraith stopped abruptly, 
until her pen was arrested, and again without looking up, she read 
aloud, “ the animal.” 

“ Which,” he resumed this time quite readily, “ from what you say, 
I shall have an opportunity of doing, if I can only get up to town 
before Tattersall’s next sale. What I want is a good weight carrier, 
that can stand the jar of big drops without giving way; for I think 
I shall hunt in shire, next season, and that is a very stiff 
country.” 

Again, a warning finger made him pause, nor was he prepared, when 
she read over the last word; so she was obliged to say “ Well,” and 
look up, before he continued. This time she met his eyes fixed upon 
her with the same grave wondering expression, but less stern than at 
first. 

“ *Country,’” repeated Sir Hugh. “ Let me see. Oh... you know 
a horse must be deep in the girths and deuced strong in the forelegs 
to carry me well to the front in shire.” Another pause. 

“T must not trouble you too much,” said Galbraith, slowly pulling 
out his moustaches, as if his inventive powers were exhausted. “ Just 
ray I am thinking of parting with my roan mare: she would make 
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him a capital charger; that I am afraid my sword arm will never 
be the same again; and that I hope to see him in London before 
long.” 

« Have you that down ?” after a few minutes’ silence. 

“ T have.” 

“ Then just end it; and I will try and sign my name.” 

“ But what sort of ending shall I put?” asked Kate. 

“ Yours truly,” returned Galbraith. 

“ Upton never had so legible an epistle from me before,” he added, 
as she handed him the letter to read ; placing the blotting-book, ink, 
and pen near him, while he was thus occupied. Then a difficulty arose ; 
besides that of using his left hand, Sir Hugh had no other wherewith 
to steady the paper, seeing which, Mrs. Temple, with the natural 
impulse of a kindly self-forgetful woman, stepped forward and held it 
for him; so he contrived to scrawl his signature. “Thank you. You 
really have done me a great service,” said he quietly, but very sin- 
cerely. “ Now, will you direct an envelope, and I will release you. 
What a capital hand,” he continued, still holding the letter, while Mrs. 
Temple addressed the cover; “so clear—and—well spelt,” as if 
speaking to himself. 

“'Tradespeople generally receive a good plain education,” said Mrs. 
Temple, demurely, while the suspicion of a smile played in the corners 
of her mouth; she could not resist the temptation to play with the 
piquante peculiarities of her position. “ Shall I put up your note, or 
do you want anything added ?” holding out her hand. 

“ Nothing more, thank you,” replied Galbraith, slowly returning it 
to her; and she proceeded quickly and methodically to arrange the 
writing materials much more tidily than they had been, and put them 
in their place. 

“ Pray,” said Sir Hugh, moving slowly across the room, and looking 
to Mrs. Temple considerably taller and more gaunt than when lying 
on the sofa. “Pray, may I venture to ask your services as secretary 
again? I may have to answer a letter or two, and I am really 
helpless.” 

“Tam sure,” she returned, a faint increase of colour enriching her 
cheek, “ Doctor Slade would be happy to be of any use to you, and 
would be a more suitable amanuensis.” 

“T don't think so. Doctors write such fearful hieroglyphics. I 
trust you will be good enough to assist me in an emergency.” 

“In an emergency, yes;” said Kate, quickly. “I will have your 
letter posted at once,” she added. ‘“ Good morning.” 

“Good morning, and thank you,” said Galbraith, holding the door 
open for her to pass through, while he bowed as deferentially as though 
she had been a duchess. 


Mrs. Temple breathed a little quickly as she went into the kitchen 
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to despatch Sarah to the post, and then “proceeded to stand the brunt 
of a severe cross-examination from Fanny. 

“ What a long time you have been,” she cried. “ What is he like? 
What was the letter about?” All of which, Kate answered more or 
less to her companion’s satisfaction. Indeed, both friends made very 
merry over the interview. “Iam sure, Kate, your description of the 
renowned Sir Hugh, sounds like an ogre.” 

* No; he is not like an ogre, though he is far from good-looking ; 
evidently a cold, haughty man, yet not quite like what I expected.” 

“ Nobody ever is,” said Fanny, philosophically. 

When Mrs. Temple was safe in her own room that night, she lit a 
second candle, and placing one on each side of her glass looked long at 
her own image; then rising from her seat, murmured to herself: 
“No, it would be undignified, unprincipled, unfair; yet, from all I 
can read and observe, men do not take disappointments to heart and 
suffer from them like women.” Again she looked in the glass: “A 
bit of vulgar prettiness,” she repeated. “He might have been con- 
tented to take me for a mistress.” Might he? Of course it was 
optional to so great a man, ‘“‘so superior to my lowliness; and he 
must have found me out in some delinquency.” She paused. “ It is 
a great temptation!” So saying, she extinguished the lights, and went 
to bed. 


Cuarptrn XVI. 


Sm Hvuau Gaxprarra was the last of a long line of careless, im- 
provident country gentlemen. His own father put the finishing stroke 
to the family fortunes, as a highly cultivated taste for racing, gam- 
bling, yachting, and all the linked charms that thereabouts do hang 
rapidly dispersed what remained to him. 

As soon as Hugh had reached a legal age, after a boyhood of most 
heterogeneous and intermittent training, he gloomily yet willingly 
agreed to join his father in breaking the entail. Gloomily, because 
his was exactly the nature to cling closely to the family estate, and to 
part with the acres which had so long supported the Galbraiths of 
Kirby-Grange was a bitter cross. Willingly, because the disgrace of 
unpaid debts was intolerable to his proud spirit. 

So the late Baronet, freed from his most pressing difficulties, took 
himself and his three daughters to the Continent, where they passed, 
on the whole, a very bearable existence. Two of Sir Hugh’s sisters 
picked up good matches—the prettiest, and the one he liked best, ran 
away with a German artist and died, at which her brother sternly 
rejoiced, as he considered such a marriage almost as disgraceful as if 
she had run away without any. 

As a boy, Hugh Galbraith had been left much alone at the old 
country seat. His mother died while he was still a sturdy, passionate, 
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bony urchin, in frocks—the terror of his nurses—the torment of his 
sisters. His father was generally away, his sisters at school, and his 
only education what small doses of learning the curate could induce 
him to imbibe. In other branches of a gentleman’s acquirements he 
rapidly progressed. There was no horse in the stables or out of them 
he could not “back.” He was a good shot, and a bold sailor, for the 
Grange was close to a wild craggy coast, where many a fisher’s family 
had to mourn the loss of the bread-winner and his boat in the stormy 
winter time. To the fishermen the young master was always welcome, 
and to them he could talk, not copiously, for his words were always 
few, but with a freedom that would have astonished his father and his 
polite, worldly elder sisters. .These ornamental members of his family 
designated him “a sulky bear ”— a hopeless barbarian ”—and not un- 
justly. 

When he was about twelve, the curate left, and his father sent him 
to a second-rate school for ‘‘ Young Gentlemen,” where he was at first 
spoiled and petted as the sole representative of the master’s aristo- 
cratic connection; and then, when payments grew more and more 
irregular, and the Dominic became enlightened as to the true state of 
affairs, the heir of Galbraith was considerably snubbed—a process of 
annealing not at all conducive to a healthy frame of mind. 

It was about this time that Mr. Travers, who was first cousin to 
Sir Hugh’s father, fell in with the lad. Being himself of a taciturn 
disposition, and having had a boyhood of hard knocks and puddings 
without plums, he took a fancy to the young kinsman, whom no one 
else found attractive, put him to a good military school, bought him 
a commission in the Line, and made him a small allowance. 

When Sir Frederick Galbraith died, and matters were arranged, 
a paltry pittance was all that remained of the revenues once forth- 
coming from his estates. Every acre, save a few that surrounded the 
old mansion, was sold; and these, with the house, were let to a 
prosperous farmer, who wanted a little more land and a little better 
abode. 

Small as was his inheritance, Sir Hugh declared it sufficient, re- 
nounced Mr. Travers’ allowance, and exchanged into a dragoon 
regiment, with the prospect of going to India. 

His relations with-Mr. Travers continued to be most friendly. He 
was looked upon and considered himself to be, Mr. Travers’ heir. In 
this light he shone in his married sister's drawing-rooms, when he 
condescended to go there, which was not often. To Mr. Travers he 
was heartily grateful, especially because he had not forced him to 
adopt trade, for which, said Mr. Travers, “ I don’t think you've brains 
enough.” More, he liked and respected his benefactor better than 
any one else in the world—except, perhaps, his chum, his schoolfellow, 
his comrade, Willie Upton! and for him probably liking consider- 
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ably outweighed respect. Nevertheless, it seemed quite right and 
natural that Mr. Travers should have toiled all this life to amass 
a fortune for him (Hugh Galbraith) to buy back his estates with and 
live on them as became a gentleman of high degree. When, there- 
fore, the elder cousin announced his marriage—briefly, and with an 
unconquerable degree of shamefacedness which communicated itself to 
the inanimate pen—Hugh Galbraith was furious. It seem to him a 
scandalous breach of faith—a base withdrawal from an unspoken con- 
tract, which should have been all the more binding on a gentleman 
because it had been unexpressed! And for whom was he thus de- 
frauded? Some rosy-cheeked plebeian ! some showy girl, that, in his 
own mind, he ranked with the barmaids and chambermaids who would 
not disdain addresses from the serjeants of his own troop! If she 
had been a gentlewoman, ever so poor, the injury to himself would 
have been the same, but he would not have felt quite the same 
loathing and contempt that added fuel to the fire with which he read 
Mr. Travers’ communication. 

“«The daughter of the lady with whom I have stayed for some 
years in the fishing season,’ ”’ he repeated ‘scornfully to his friend Upton. 
“The woman who let him his lodgings, he means! How any man at 
any age can make such a ass of himself is beyond my compre- 
hension ; but a fellow like Travers!” 


“ Perhaps she was very pretty and taking,” returned his confidant, 
who had an amiable weakness for the sex. 

But Sir Hugh was not to be pacified, as we have seen, and not only 
spake unadvisedly with his lips, but, what was much worse, wrote un- 
advisedly with his pen. 

It was a cruel blow. Hugh Galbraith had never been disposed to 
indulge in bright dreams of the future, although he had more 
imagination than any one gave him credit for. The bitterness of 
poverty in high places had eaten into his heart and closed it rigidly 
against the greater number of his fellow-creatures. He was strong to 
endure, and slow to speak—generally considered a cold, hard man, 
but tco just, too real, not to have a certain amount of popularity with 
his brother officers. He was just to his equals, and would fain have 
been generous to his inferiors, as you would throw bones to a dog ; 
not all the severity of his training could expel the mighty selfwill of 
the man. He would be kind to whoever obeyed and served him, but 
he burned to crush whoever crossed him. He was also capable of a 
good deal of self-control up to a certain point, and then “chaos came 
again |” 

For women he had profound contempt, though it would have sur- 
prised him to be told so. They rather bored him, yet he would, if 
required, put himself to inconvenience for a woman, or expose himself 
to danger, and would think the man who could treat one badly a brute 
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or a poltroon. A wife and legitimate children were unavoidable 
duties to be incurred for the sake of one’s position, and to he held in 
all honour ; but as for finding companionship with women, or friend- 
ship, or a profitable exchange of ideas, such notions were never re- 
jected by Galbraith simply because they never suggested themselves. 
He had a dim consciousness that devotion and observance from a well- 
born, well-bred, very quiet woman would be pleasant, and a sort of 
thing he had a right to expect by and by, when he was older; but he 
was a little hard to please, for though he saw plenty of well-bred 
women, and handsome ones too, there was almost always a touch of 
affectation or unreality about them which his own uncompromising 
nature detected and despised. 

All this applied to women of his own rank. Those of a humbler 
class were much more endurable than the men, and by no means to 
be badly treated. But then the treatment was measured by a totally 
different standard, and wounds inflicted on a lady for which blood 
only could atone, might for a woman of low degree be salved by 
golden ointment. 

This is a tolerably correct sketch of Hugh Galbraith’s ideas on 
matters and things in general, though it would have taken him a long 
time to extricate them with equal clearness from the tangle of con- 
tradictions, prejudices, and habits, the growth of years, round the 
primeval trunks of natural or instilled opinion. 

The interview with his landlady had startled and astonished him. 
He could not get her out of his head, nor did he try; he had been 
supremely bored before she appeared, and it was rather amusing to 
have a totally fresh subject to think about. He could still see her 
distinctly as she stood, when he looked up at her voice, the graceful, 
rounded outlines of her figure showing through a severely simple 
black dress, without trimming of any description, and buttoned from 
throat to instep. No relief except a white muslin frill at neck and 
wrist ; her clear, pale, oval face, with its rich, red, curved lips, delicate 
yet full; the low, broad, white brow, and chestnut brown hair, braided 
carelessly, loosely back into a thick coil, Then her eyes! they 
haunted him; he could not tell if they were deepest blue or darkest 
brown, but the expression he would never forget; the resolute, un- 
flinching, repellant gaze that met his own, nor the change created by 
the shadow of a smile that once flitted across their grave depths. 

Her quiet manner of acceding to his request, had in it something 
remarkable also. Not a shade of hesitation or embarrassment, no 
assumption of equality, no confession of inferiority, and yet no 
amount of dignity, of hauteur, of grace, could have produced so deep 
a conviction that she was emphatically a gentlewoman. 

Her composed performance of the task he had given her enabled 
him to note well the haughty carriage of her head, the long, dark 
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lashes that swept her cheek, the white, slender hand that held the 
pen so firmly and guided it so deftly, and the result of his reflections 
was summed up by a half uttered observation, “She is a gentle- 
woman, whatever has driven her behind the counter, that’s clear 
enough! But why, in heaven’s name, did she look at me as if 
I was the most hateful object in existence? Do I give too much 
trouble? Don’t I pay rent enough? What is it? What a hand- 
some creature! By Jove, Upton and Harcourt, and fellows like them, 
who are generally maundering about some woman or other, would say 
I had fallen on my legs, but,” smiling grimly to himself, “ that is not 
my line;” and so thinking Sir Hugh, somewhat wearied with the 
slight excitement of the interview, fell asleep. It was true that he 
professed not to care for beauty, and said truly enough he never 
thought about it, but its absence vexed him unconsciously. Ugliness 
and want of grace were terrible sins in a woman,—I ought to have 
written, gentlewoman. With the vagaries of men in love he had 
neither patience nor sympathy, considering them— 
“Still beguiled 
By passions, worthy of a fool or child.” 


He might have had his own indiscretions in early youth, but these 
do not concern the present story. 


“Fanny,” said Mrs. Temple, the morning after the interview just 
described ; ‘did you write to Tom yesterday ?” 

“No; I wrote the day before. It is your turn.” 

“Well, when you do write, pray do not mention that I acted 
secretary to Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“No! Why?” asked Fanny with undisguised wonder. 

“Oh! because it is not worth while; because I would prefer telling 
him about it, it would be more fun.” 

“Very well! only I counted on a description of that event to fill 
up my letter. Now, Kate, I suspect you think he would scold you for 
going to him!” 

“Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Temple, a shade haughtily. “Tom 
knows I am capable of managing my own affairs.” 

“Very well,” repeated Fanny meekly; and the next instant 
exclaimed, ‘ Here is that Mr. Turner!” 

It was Turner junior; who said, as the shop was empty, he ven- 
tured to call with a message from his mother, requesting the pleasure 
of Mrs. Temple and Miss Lee’s company on the following evening to 
supper. He added, with a sigh, that they were quite strangers, as it 
seemed impossible to get a peep at them. 

“T certainly do stick close to business,” replied Mrs. Temple 
pleasantly. “And I have never gone out anywhere, except to Mrs. 
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Owens when her children were so ill, since I lost my husband; but 
that is no reason why I should shut up my young friend. I daresay 
she will be happy to accept Mrs. Turner’s kind invitation.” 

Fanny, to use her own expression, made “ big eyes” at her “ worthy 
principal” during this speech, unseen by young Turner ; but being 
always ready for a change, and by no means averse to amuse her- 
self with the young man’s ill-concealed admiration, she graciously 
accepted. 

“ And pray do not trouble to send for Miss Lee,” added Mr. Joseph 
eagerly. “I daresay there is enough to do with an invalid in tho 
house. I shall be happy to see her home.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall certainly send for Miss Lee,” said Mrs. 
Temple gravely. ; 

“T suppose you have had a troublesome time of it,” continued 
their visitor lingering ; for of course Sir Hugh Galbraith’s accident, 
Dr. Slade’s fortunate presence in the field, the conveyance of the 
injured man to the Berlin Bazaar, all this, with many variations and 
additions, had been buzzed about the little town with amazing rapidity ; 
such an event in the dead season was quite a godsend. 

“No, indeed,” returned Mrs. Temple. “He scarcely gives any 
trouble. His own servant waits upon him, and both are very 
quiet.” 

“T am told he is a regular tip-topper,” remarked Mr. Joseph ; “and 
that the Queen telegraphed to inquire for him.” 

“Perhaps so; but the telegram did not come here,” said Mrs. 
Temple gravely, while Fanny burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. “Iam afraid the Queen is not aware of Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s existence,” she cried. ‘ He is not quite such a personage.” 

* But Dr. Slade told father he was a V.C.,” exclaimed Turner. 

“*V.C., what is that?” asked Fanny, who did not take much 
interest in public matters. 

“Victoria Cross,” explained Mrs. Temple; adding, “I suppose 
Dr Slade is well informed, but I was not aware of it.” 

“Couldn’t you find out? couldn’t you ask him? perhaps he wears 
it on his coat,” peradventured Mr. Turner, junior, with true provincial 
curiosity. 

“Why!” exclaimed Fanny indignantly, “you don’t suppose Mrs. 
Temple ever sees Sir Hugh! You don’t think she waits upon him 
every morning with a curtsey and a ‘ What will you please to have 
for dinner, sir ?’” 

“T am sure I do not know,” he returned, bewildered. 

“ Do not mind her, Mr. Turner,” said Mra. Temple, laughing good- 
humouredly. ‘She is always full of some nonsense. I fortunately 
have an excellent old friend, who manages my housekeeping, or L 
could not let lodgings and keep a shop at the same time.” 
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“ Just so,” he returned; adding, to the indignation of Fanny, 
with an admiring glance, “ But, I say, what a jolly girl you are!” 

“TI had a great mind,” said Fanny, when he had stepped away 
triumphantly, “ to refuse their horrid supper on the spot; only I was 
afraid of you! Now I am like the Romans in Mrs. Markham, 
between the barbarians and the sea. You would be vexed if [ don’t 
go, and Tom will be cross if I do!” 

“TJ will bear you harmless with Tom. We must not be too distant 
with our neighbours; Tom will understand that. But, Fan, how is it 
you can condescend to accept Mr. Joseph’s unspoken admiration, and 
yet be so indignant if he ventures to express it?” 

“The humble adoration of the meanest votary may be offered at 
the loftiest shrine, but the smallest attempt at familiarity must be 
crushed,” replied Fanny grandly. ‘Kate! you have not told me 
half enough about Sir Hugh!” 

“ There is really nothing to tell. He is a tall, thin, plain, tolerably 
well-bred, and, I should say, common-place man. You are a perfect 
nuisance with your questions! I think I shall fine you half-a-crown 
whenever you mention his name again.” 

“Tam sure, Kate,” resumed Fanny, with an air of the most profound 
wisdom after a few minutes’ silence, “I hope our interesting lodger 
will not tell Dr. Slade that you wrote that letter for him. It will 
fly like wildfire through the town, and there will be no end of 
scandal.” 

The young widow coloured even to her brow. “I am proof against 
scandal,” she exclaimed, with a scornful flash of her bright eyes; “I 
don’t care!” Then, stopping short, ‘‘ What nonsense one talks when 
angry! I must care—but,” laughing, “it would be rather too bad to 
be ‘ talked of’ with one’s enemy.” 

A covey of Miss Monitor’s young ladies entering prevented further 
conversation, and the counter was quickly strewn with all the colours 
of the rainbow in Berlin wool. 

That evening as the two friends sat, the one making a dress, the 
other reading aloud to her, in the comfortable home-like ‘shop parlour’ 
which was their winter sitting-room, a knock at the door announced 
Dr. Slade, who generally looked in after visiting his patient. “Come 
in,” cried Fanny. 

“ Well, ladies,” said he, entering, his shirt-frill in perfect condition, 
his eyes glittering, his large white teeth displayed by a gracious smile, 
as he glanced approvingly round the neat room, “ you might sit for a 
picture of Industry rewarded by Comfort.” 

“Sit down, Doctor,” said Mrs. Temple, placing a chair for him. 
“ How is your patient this evening ?” 

“Not quite so well; and d——d sulky and silent, in consequence 
I suppose. However, he made one query that afforded me satisfaction 
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on your account, Mrs. Temple,” taking out his snuffbox and tapping 
it, while ‘he assumed a tone of patronage. “Sir Hugh Galbraith 
interrupted me rather abruptly in what I was saying just now by 
exclaiming, ‘I find that old woman who answers my bell sometimes is 
not the landlady? So I explained that the real proprietress was 
engaged in the wool trade, ha! ha! ha! therefore that he could not 
expect to see her. He nodded his head and puffed away for a while, 
and then burst out with, ‘ What do I pay for these rooms, Doctor ? 
so I explained that the subject of rent had really not been mentioned ; 
that he had been carried into the nearest place of refuge, and no one 
had thought of the question of payment. Then he said it was time to 
mention it, and that he was willing to pay whatever I thought, or 
whatever you thought was right. So I said the last inmate paid two 
pounds a week ; but I thought that, considering he necessarily caused 
some extra trouble—he interrupted in his impatient, overbearing way, 
‘Of course, of course! Will three pounds a week do?’ I said I thought 
it would suffice; but said I would mention the matter to you. I assure 
you I am very pleased to have secured you so eligible a—eh! what 
amuses you, Miss Lee?” 

This interjection was uttered in consequence of a sudden outburst 
of laughter from Fanny, all the more noisy from her efforts to 
suppress it. 

“What is the matter ?” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, smiling from sym- 
pathy. 

“Oh, nothing? do forgive me!” exclaimed Fanny, struggling to 
compose herself. “I ran the needle into my finger, and it startled me. 
I am rather hysterical, you know.” 

“Hysterical! stuff!” growled the Doctor. “ You are the picture of 
health ; but what do you say, Mrs. Temple ?” 

“That your patient is disposed to pay munificently ; and it would 
be a pity to check his liberality, for I suppose he will not be with us 
long.” 

“A few weeks longer, if he is wise. He asked me this evening 
when I thought he might travel, and seemed disgusted that I could 
not undertake to say when. After such a shock as he has had, quiet 
is essential. It is curious he has had no other visitors except that 
starched high-mightiness of a cousin.” 

Mrs. Temple was not disposed to pursue the subject, so the talk 
flowed towards other topics, and the Doctor mentioned having been 
called over to Weston to see the housekeeper, and that Lady Styles 
was still absent, and would be for some time longer, as Sir Marmaduke 
Styles had been attacked by rheumatism, and heaven knows what all, 
in Yorkshire. ‘Iam sorry for him,” added the Doctor, “but if her 
ladyship had been at home all Pierstoffe could not have prevented her 
from forcing her way into Sir Hugh Galbraith’s room, though if any 
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one could have turned her out again it would have been the sufferer 
himself.” 

After a little more conversation, principally carried on by the Doctor 
and Fanny, he bade the friends good evening, rather to their relief. 

“What made you laugh in that extraordinary way, Fanny?” asked 
Mrs. Temple, when they were alone. 

“Oh! dear Kate, I could not help it! when I heard that ridiculous 
old doctor talking so big about the tenant he had secured for you, and 
the splendid offer of three pounds a week out of your own money—for 
it is, or ought to be, your own money.” 

Mrs. Temple laughed fora moment. “The position is altogether 
very droll,” she said, “and very uncomfortable; but as to the money, 
Iam not so sure. I should think at the worst of his times Sir Hugh 
could pay three pounds a week on a pinch.” 

“Then he was quite rich for an old bachelor, and need not have 
quarrelled and worried about poor Mr. Travers’ money,” exclaimed 
Fanny, indignantly. ‘“ But it is evident he never mentioned your 
having written a letter for him ; and, @ propos, I will just write to Tom 
before I go to bed, and only say that our interesting invalid is going 
on as well as can be expected.” 

The afternoon of the next day was a busy one, and in the midst of 
it Mrs. Temple received a telegraphic summons from Mills through 
the little window. 

“ Well, what is it, Mills?” 

“ He says he would be greatly obliged, ma’am, if you could spare a 
few minutes to write a letter for him ?” 

“You mean Sir Hugh? indeed I cannot! Say I am exceedingly 
occupied, and if he can put off his letter till the evening, J am sure 
Dr. Slade would write for him.” 

So Mills departed and did not return. 

“Tt would never do to come when he calls,” thought the young 
widow, as she diligently sought through a pile of ‘ London Journals’ 
for a back number to suit a schoolboy customer ; “nor am I going to 
be his amanuensis always.” 

It was an amusing task to attire Fanny and despatch her to her 
tea and supper engagement. The mixture of readiness and reluctance 
with which she prepared herself was most characteristic, as was the 
undisguised pleasure with which she surveyed her dress and herself in 
the largest looking-glass their very moderate furnishing could boast, 
and her openly expressed regret that so much trouble and success 
should be so thrown away. 

“Tf Tom was to be there, or even some of those pleasant, merry 
hussars I used to meet at Mrs. Danby’s! Heigho! Kate, dear, I 
really would like to run in and show myself to Sir Hugh !” 

“Fanny, Fanny! that looks like going over to the enemy.” 
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“Nothing of the kind, dear; I am ready for war to the knife! even 
though I am not fit to be anything more than the knife-grinder.” 

“The knife-grinder, in such a warfare as ours will be (if it ever 
begins), is & very important personage,” returned Mrs. Temple. “I 
suppose the lawyers will be the knife-grinders.” 

“Ah! there will be no more peace once that begins,” said Fanny. 
Mrs. Temple mede no reply, seeming lost in thought, and Fanny went 
on: “ Do, like a dear! write a line to Tom this evening and explain 
everything, and ask him to write to me. After all, though he thinks 
rather much of himself, he is the dearest, best fellow in the world! 
Good-bye! Be sure you send for me at nine, or half past.” 
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